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MOTHER, TAKE A BO 





The Seal of Acceptance de- 
notes that the statements 
in this advertisement are ac- 
ceptable to the Committee 
on Foods of the American 
Medical Association. 


Mother? Yes, indeed. She may not have 
taught this sure-seated young horseman 
to jump, or even to ride. . . . But one 
thing she did do! For ten watchful 
years, she saw to it that her boy had 
proper exercise, lots of sleep, and an 
abundance of body-building vitamins 


and minerals. 


Canned foods helped immeasurably. 
First, the canned strained baby foods 
doctor recommended. And now, ail 


canned foods. For foods that come in 
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cans are sealed-cooked—that is, cooked 
in the can after it is sealed up. This 
process conserves vitamins and min- 


erals in high degree. 


Minerals, for example, that are soluble 
in water can be lost in the home meth- 
od when the cooking water is poured 
away. But, in canned foods, only a 
limited amount of water is used, and 
these minerals are thus retained within 


the can. 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 
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HE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER is the 
only official magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers which 
sponsors the parent-teacher movement in 
the United States of America, Hawaii, and 
Alaska. The objects of the Congress are: 


CHILD WELFARE 

To promote child welfare in the 
school, church, and community 
PARENT EDUCATION 

To raise the standards of home life 


home, 


LEGISLATION 
To secure adequate laws for the care and 
protection of children 


HOME AND SCHOOL COOPERATION 
To bring into closer relation the home and 
the school, that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the training of 
children 


EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
To develop between educators and the gen- 
eral public such a united effort as will secure 
for every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual educa- 
tion 
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N SPITE of her youth, VIOLA ILMA 

has a long record of achievements. 
The originator of the first American 
Youth Congress, she is now editor of 
the publication, The Voice of Youth, 
and director of a newly inaugurated 
vocational experiment for the Osborne 
Association, in New York. She is the 
author of And Now Youth. Before ac- 
cepting her present position with the 
Osborne Association, she taught a 
class at New York University on 
“Youth Faces the New World,” was on 
the stage for a season, and wrote ad- 
vertising copy for a large New York 
department store. Her article on 
“What American Youth Is Thinking” 
will give parents and teachers much to 
consider with regard to the problems 
of young people today. 


Another phase of the subject of 
youth’s place in the modern world is 
presented by WILLIAM KELTY in “The 
Road Ahead for Youth.” Mr. Kelty is a 
recent graduate of a Minneapolis high 
school and plans to enter the Univers- 
ity of Minnesota in the fall. He is now 
executive secretary of the Student 
Patriot League which he tells us was 
formed “to promote constructive pa- 
triotism in the high schools.” 


Since 1931 H. S. LIPPMAN, M.D., has 
been director of the Amherst H. Wilder 
Child Guidance Clinic in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. Although his early training 
was in pediatrics and he practiced in 
this field of medicine for five years, 
for a number of years he has been 
specializing in child guidance. It is 
from his experience in this work that 
he has written “When Children Are 
Afraid.” Dr. Lippman did special work 
at the Institute for Child Guidance in 
New York City and then went to 
Europe where he studied psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis, with special em- 
phasis on child analysis. He is chair- 
man of the Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene for the Minnesota Congress of 
Parents and 


enjoyable hobbies 
about them. 


is writing verses 


FRANCES M. ANDREWS supervises 
music in two school districts, Waverly 
and Fleetville, Pennsylvania. Her work 
includes training and directing three 
orchestras with a total membership 
of nearly a hundred players, two school 
choruses, a second grade rhythm band, 
and teaching some school music class- 
es, supervising the others. Her article 





Joe Robert Irwin 


on “Your Child and Music” will help 
parents to make plans for their chil- 
dren’s music education which can be 
put into effect as soon as school starts 
in the fall. 


Our readers already feel that they 
know MARGARET HOUSE IRWIN, author 
of “Blood Will Tell.” We know they 
will be glad to make the acquaintance 
of her new son, Joe Robert, whose pic- 
ture, taken at the age of two months, 
appears on this page. 


VIENNA CURTISS, who wrote “Does 
Your Child Like to Draw?,” has the 
degree of Master of Arts from Colum- 
bia University. She did two years of 
graduate study at the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art and is 





CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 


now supervisor of art at the Arizona 
State Teachers College, in Tempe. 


“A New Deal in Home Life” was 
written from the experience of Lypi, 
M. WILLIAMS in managing her own 
home. Mrs. Williams attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan from 1910 to 1913 
and says that although she did not 
finish her college course she hopes to 
do so some day. Since her marriage she 
has made a study of children of all 
nationalities and has written stories 
for children’s magazines. The char- 
acter education of young people is of 
utmost importance to her at this time, 
she tells us, when she has three adoles- 
cents to guide on their way. In March 
Mrs. Williams, who has long been 
active in parent-teacher work, was 
elected president of the Battle Creek, 
Michigan, Council of Parents and 
Teachers. 


WILLIAM MCANDREW, who contrib- 
utes the editorial on “Alcohol and 
Modern Life,” has a long and dis- 
tinguished record as an educator. He 
has been teacher, principal, and su- 
perintendent of schools, and editor 
of The Educational Review and of 
School and Society. From 1914 to 
1924 he was superintendent of schools 
in New York City and from 1924 to 
1928, superintendent of schools in 
Chicago. 


SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, member of 
Congress from Indiana, is a native of 
Oregon. He spent his boyhood in Ver- 
mont, and graduated from Vermont A- 
cademy, Middlebury College, and from 
Yale Law School. Since his graduation 
from law school he has practiced law 
in South Bend, Indiana. He is one of 
the authors of the Neely-Pettengill 
Bill. 


It is unnecessary to tell more about 
those who were good enough to help 
us report the con- 





Teachers. 





We are glad to 
have another 
poem, ‘‘Grown- 
Ups Are Stupid,” 
from ELIZABETH 
PORTER KESSLER, 
of Geneseo, New 
York. Mrs. Kess- 
ler has two chil- 
dren and says that 
one of her most 








If You Are Interested In 


The Preschool Child, see pages 8, 15, 36. 
The Grade School Child, see pages 10, 12, 15, 36. 

The High School Boy and Girl, see pages 5, 6, 7, 10, 31. 
Children of All Ages, see pages 5, 13, 16, 27, 28, 32, 47. 
Home and School Material, see pages 10, 16. 

P.T.A. Problems, see pages 5, 16, 42, 45, 46. 


vention in Mil- 
waukee. Their 
work in the Con- 
gress is well 
known. To the re- 
porters mentioned 
on the pages 
about the conven- 
tion, we wish to 
add the name of 
William McKinley 
Robinson who col- 
lected excerpts of 











speeches. 
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EIGHING only 8 to 12 ounces, 

that heart of yours must each day 
do an amount of work equivalent to 
lifting a man of 150 pounds one-and- 
a-quarter times the height of the Empire 
State Building! 

It can never rest. On and on it must 
beat: 72 times each minute, 4320 times 
each hour, 77,843,200 times each year. 

Its Herculean job is made still more 
dificult by the strain and accelerated 
pace of modern life. This, perhaps, is one 
of the reasons heart disease is increas- 


ing. Today, it leads all other causes of 


death—one person in six, above the age 
of 40, dies of heart disease. 

That is an alarming figure. It makes 
the thoughtful person wonder, “What 
about my heart?”’ And the only person 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 


at heart of pours -... 





who can answer that question for you 
is your doctor. 


The answer most people get is one that 
takes a load off their minds—“There 
isn’t anything wrong.” But if something 
should be wrong, your greatest security 
lies in knowing about it promptly. For 
the heart has remarkable properties of 
recuperation. It responds to treatment, 
if started in time, better than most or- 
gans in the body. Even people with 
badly crippled hearts often live happy, 
active lives after they have been taught 
what precautions they should observe. 


Today, physicians know more about 
the ills of the heart and the ways of 
the heart than ever before. They are 
better equipped than ever before to 
treat and control heart disease — and to 
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The heart as represented in an anatomical drawing of the 18th Century. 


guard against it as well. 

Shortness of breath—fluttering of the 
heart— numbness of the extremities — 
these are among the symptoms that sug- 
gest an immediate trip to the doctor’s. 
But even without warning symptoms, 
many a wise man sees his doctor at 
regular intervals—far less “‘servicing” 
than he gives his car, yet obviously, 
infinitely more important! 


Copyright 1936-—— Parke, Davis & Company 
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Books for Summer Reading 


HERE are three books which I want to recommend to you for 
summer reading, or studying. If any one uses hammocks nowa- 
days, try lying in yours, out under a shade tree or on your own back 
porch, and let these bits of wisdom soak into your mind and heart. 
The first is The Lost Generation, by Maxine Davis. You may say at 
first as you did when you discovered a two-toed sloth in a crossword 
puzzle, “It can’t be so.” But I think you will have difficulty in proving 
that it is not. And then, my friends, you will not doze through the 
rest of the day, even in the hammock, for your soul will revolt against 
an economic situation and a mental attitude that, allowed to persist 
indefinitely, may bring ruin to America. 

My next suggestion is an innocent looking book called Parents’ 
Questions, being based on questions received from real parents 
throughout a period of years by the Child Study Association of 
America, and answered by the director and the staff of that organi- 
zation. You will begin by seeing%jn the pages of this book, your nieces 
and nephews and the neighbors’ thildren. You will end by seeing your 
own children and yourself, deeply involved. 

The third book is Plain Talk, by Dr. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. This is not plain talk about any special sub- 
ject but is a setting forth of the principles of plain talk about all 
affairs of importance and telling us the best methods of approach- 
ing them. 

These books can be got from any city library, or, if you are going 
to buy any books this summer, perhaps you will wish to make these 
a part of your permanent library either at home or at school. 

Many of us resolve, loosely, to do some good reading every sum- 
mer and then find when fall comes that we have let the days slip by 
and nothing lasting has been mentally stored up because we were 
tired and, after all, summer is the time to rest. 

These books will rest you, acting as a good stimulant, the while. 


Daag A gant 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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WHAT AMERICAN YOUTH 
IS THINKING 


O be a youth in the United States 
Bis to be out of a job. Youth is 
trained and educated for a place that 
doesn’t exist. Youth is a failure in its 
own opinion. Youth wants to marry 


but it can’t, from a financial view-. 


point, see its way clear. Youth has an 
utter sense of frustration because it 
feels that it is of no use. 

A youth is not an economist or a 
politician, neither a Communist nor a 
Fascist. Youth doesn’t want to be 
labeled. It hasn’t been educated to re- 
spond to fantastic promises. It hasn’t 
been taken by storm via words from 
a microphone. Youth is nothing save 
puzzled, miserable, and ashamed to 
think that if the worst comes to the 
worst there is Relief. It is this feeling 
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by Viola Ilma 


of desperation that gets it into the 
picture on thinking about its own af- 
fairs. 

All those between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-nine are conceded to 
constitute youth when discussing the 
problem. Figures released by the De- 
partment of Labor put the youth pop- 
ulation at approximately thirty mil- 
lion—or 24 per cent of the population 
of the United States. There is no way 
of truly evaluating this population in 
terms of unemployment. John Lang, 
former president of the National Stu- 
dent Federation of America, proposed 
a youth census to be taken by youth 
as far back as June, 1934, at the con- 
ference on youth problems in Wash- 
ington called by Dr. George Zook, 


then federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Had his plan been adopted, not 
only would we have accurate figures, 
but some part of youth would have 
benefited materially by working on 
this project. As it is, we must rely on 
figures brought by a less centralized 
system which can only tell us that 
there are between five and one-half 
and eight million unemployed youth. 
Such statistical groping reminds one 
of the futile gestures of Zasu Pitts. 

The dynamic magic of America has 
ever lain in the fact that this country 
has been a land of opportunity. This 
force has brought together people 
from the ends of the earth, all united 
by the common ambition to “get 
ahead.” The (Continued on page 39) 
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S THERE a hopeful future for 
£ American youth ? 

Young people, and older ones too, 
are asking that question today. Per- 
haps we can answer it, at least in part. 

Those of us sometimes referred to 
as the “younger generation” are con- 
fronted today with problems and needs 
of great significance. Youth, of course, 
has never been free from dilemmas 
and difficulties; there is little doubt 
that young people today are afforded 
greater opportunities than their pred- 
ecessors of a generation or two ago. 
But the possibility of war, perhaps in- 
volving the United States, unemploy- 
ment, recreational deficiencies, lack of 
educational facilities, and the contro- 
versy over what réle governmental 
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DRAWINGS BY RUTH STEED 


ROAD AHEAD 


FOR YOUTH 


by William Kelty 


agencies shall play in daily living 
force youth to make difficult decisions. 
It is important that these issues be 
settled. In arriving at a solution, how- 
ever, basic disagreements arise. 
Scientific analysis of the attitudes of 
young people, say from sixteen to 
twenty-four—if such analysis could be 
performed—would probably indicate 
a fairly conservative viewpoint. That 
is to say, most youth is not convinced 
that economic and political doctrines 
of the Communist or Fascist type will 
solve its difficulties more effectively 
than will democracy. Debaters at Wil- 
liam Jewell College, for instance, con- 
firmed this position during a recent 
radio broadcast. They reported that 
most young people with whom they 
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had talked during an extended tour 
respected not only the Constitution of 
the United States but also the Supreme 
Court as interpreter of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The psychologist would probably tell 
us that this conservatism is usually a 
latent attitude—that only a minority 
of youth has considered seriously the 
value of democracy and the unsound 
or extreme aspects of other govern- 
mental systems. The group. with 
dominant attitudes on these questions 
is rather evenly divided between con- 
servative and radical viewpoints. 

All this leads up to the fact that sev- 
eral very powerful organizations, 
adult-led and well-financed, strive to 
indoctrinate (Continued on page 38) 
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AFRAID 


by 
H. 8S. Lippman, M. D. 


ILLUSTRATION 
By 


FRANK A. MUTZ 






HE emotion associated with fear 
is referred to as anxiety. When- 
ever the subject of anxiety is discussed 
one must differentiate between what 
is known as objective and neurotic 
anxiety. By objective anxiety is meant 
the fear displayed by a child in situa- 
tions that generally provoke fear in 
children. It is to be expected, for ex- 
ample, that a child will be afraid of a 
menacing dog, of a rapidly approach- 
ing automobile, of noises in the dark, 
or of a bullying older child. Most of 
the fears are conditioned by early un- 
pleasant experiences in somewhat 
similar situations. Many of them re- 
sult from the fact that others in their 
environment—brothers and_ sisters, 
parents, companions—have these fears 
and the child, through imitation or 
identification, behaves similarly. Many 
of these fears are purposely instilled 
into the child because of their useful- 
ness as a means of protection against 
threatening danger. For example, it is 
important that the child abandon his 
carefree attitude in crossing the street 
or in walking along a ledge high up 
off the ground. In this sense fear, al- 
though unpleasant, is preferable to the 
pain or misfortune that might result 
in the absence of fear. At times, how- 
ever, this protective fear becomes too 
great. A condition of panic results, and 
the individual is left helpless. 

It is more difficult for the lay per- 
son to understand what is meant by 
neurotic anxiety. As used in this 
article, neurotic anxiety refers to 4 
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state of anxious tension and fear as- 
sociated with dangers that are un- 
known to the individual. Psycho- 
analysis has been particularly con- 
cerned with this subject for the last 
forty years or more, and it is only in 
the last decade or so that special at- 
tention has been paid by the psycho- 
analytic group to this anxiety in chil- 
dren. It has been apparent to the 
analysts, through their study of 
neurotic adults, that the problem 
should be approached earlier in the 
life of the individual because it is at 
this time that these anxieties have de- 
veloped. Under this heading are 
grouped phobias, night terrors, indefin- 
able fears, and a general state of 
anxiety that cannot be explained by 
the sufferer. 

As one might expect, the very young 
child, because of his insecurity, is 
more subject to fears than older chil- 
dren. As he acquires information and 
knowledge, he understands that many 
of these fears are unwarranted. As he 
becomes strong physically he _ be- 
comes more secure and is better able 
to protect himself. He learns to fight, 
to run fast, and in other ways to avoid 
situations that formerly threatened 
him. It is not always true that the more 
facts one has the less need there is 
for fear, for in some instances, through 
added knowledge, one is able to fear 
situations that are dangerous. Freud 
illustrates this by the native who rec- 
ognizes the footprints of a dangerous 
animal. 

It is often difficult to locate the 
source of fears which have been condi- 
tioned at some time in the remote 
past unknown to the individual. It is 
unfortunate that these are often diffi- 
cult to trace; for if it were possible 
to trace them they might readily dis- 
appear. Writers in the field of condi- 
tioned reflexes and experiments have 
discussed this subject thoroughly. They 
point out methods of conditioning the 
child favorably by combining the 
feared situation with something pleas- 
ant and agreeable. 


WirHout any further description 
of those fears which are known to the 
child and which cause him suffering, 
I should like to discuss the important 
subject of indefinable fears and anx- 
ieties experienced by so many chil- 
dren. Some appear to be more sus- 
ceptible than others to such fears and 
may develop them under conditions 
which, on the surface, at least, fail 
to explain their appearance. This is 
well illustrated in the case of a certain 
young child who was tense and anxi- 
ous, afraid of the dark and of animals. 
A study of the conditions surrounding 
him revealed the fact that the mother 
had not wanted him to be born. Al- 


though outwardly very kind to him 
and considerate of his needs, she has 
rarely responded to his demands for 
affection. He has the material com- 
forts he needs but lacks the affection 
without which he cannot feel secure. 
Those who deal with behavior prob- 
lems in children have learned to dif- 
ferentiate between the expressed and 
repressed attitudes of the parent to- 
ward the child. The child is keenly 
aware of the deeper attitudes and re- 
acts to them. We find that time spent 
in uncovering and modifying the un- 
conscious attitudes of the parent to the 
child, whose anxieties can’t be ex- 
plained, is often time well spent. 

One of the manifestations of anxiety 
in a child is the night terror. The 
child may awaken at night trembling 
with fear; screaming that there are 
animals in the room that will devour 
him, that the house is collapsing or 





GROWN-UPS ARE STUPID 
by Elizabeth Porter Kessler 


I’m a bird in a tree, 

And I swing on my bough, 
And I fly through the air 
Because I know how, 


And I wish people knew 
How awf’ly I hate 

To hear stupids say, 
“Get down off the gate.” 


burning, or men are chasing him with 
knives. After being quieted, he may 
fall asleep and remember nothing of 
the attack when he awakens in the 
morning. At times he will recall a ter- 
rifying dream, but often he will not. 
Because of the frequency with which 
this symptom occurs, it may be well 
to discuss it in some detail, including 
treatment suggestions. 

Dr. Ernest Jones, of London, has 
written a comprehensive book on this 
subject which covers his researches 
over a period of twenty years, and is 
convinced that most of the nightmares 
are due to deep emotional conflicts. 
They are apt to occur in the period 
between three and six years of age 
when the child is making his emotional 
adjustment to his parents. Flugel, in 
his book Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Family, describes this process of emo- 
tional adjustment in detail. There are 
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certain routine recommendations which 
can be followed out in case the child 
is suffering from this condition: 

Have the child given a thorough 
physical examination to rule out in- 
fections which may be undermining 
vitality and resistance. 

Avoid all physical and emotional ex- 
citement from the time the child has 
his evening meal until the time of re- 
tiring. Determine if the child is over- 
fatigued. 

Do not give the child a heavy eve- 
ning meal. 

Try to learn from the child if there 
is anyone whom he fears among his 
playmates, his companions, or perhaps 
teachers or parents. Possibly he has 
been attacked by some animal or has 
been frightened by someone saying 
that the Bogey Man or a ghost will 
get him. 

Try to determine how he gets along 
with his brothers and sisters, father 
and mother. Maybe someone in the 
family is holding a threat over him 
for something he has done. Perhaps 
he is afraid that his mother will make 
good a threat to leave the children be- 


*cause they are making so much noise. 


Maybe the father and mother are not 
getting along well together, quarrel 
a great deal, and threaten to separate. 

Try to determine if he has de- 
veloped sexual habits which are dis- 
turbing him. Perhaps he is worrying 
that something will happen to him be- 
cause of these habits, or perhaps he 
has been threatened by his parents if 
he continues. Be sure he is not sleep- 
ing.in the same room as his parents. 

Maybe he is upset by some accident 
he has seen, or some funeral he has 
attended. 

The above recommendations have to 
do with factors which precipitate the 
nightmare as well as those which are 
more underlying. In many cases, if 
these recommendations are carried 
out, the night terrors will disappear. 
If they persist, it would be well to 
have the child more _ thoroughly 
studied. 

There may be times when the child 
is afraid of the dark, that assuring 
him there is nothing to fear and turn- 
ing out the light may give him a feel- 
ing of security. In the main, however, 
this is not the case and it may be 
necessary to leave the light on in the 
room and even have someone sleep in 
the room with the child for a short 
time until he feels secure enough to 
try to sleep alone. It is difficult to ap- 
ply any rules that cannot or should 
not be broken. We have known in- 
stances where a well-intentioned par- 
ent has increased her problem a great 
deal by insisting that the light be 
turned out before the child was ready 
for this. (Continued on page 41) 





gone you have already gone 
through the trials of saxophones, 
trumpets, drums, or some other musi- 
cal instruments in your home. To many 
parents such periods must seem like 
strenuous struggles between the child 
and the instrument with neither one 
victorious. I remember one frantic ap- 
peal that came to me in the shape of 
a note from a parent. It read as fol- 
lows: 

“John, Irene, and William have all 
decided to join your Junior Orchestra. 
John is choosing trumpet; Irene, clari- 
net; and William, violin. At present 
we are living in the midst of ear-split- 
ting din. Could you possibly give them 
some extra attention so they will get 
beyond the stage of producing just 
noise and thus preserve our reason?” 

John, Irene, and William soon passed 
beyond the stage noted above. But my 
sympathies were very much with their 
parents for a month or so, and with all 


YOUR CHILD 
and (T)USIC 


by Frances M. Andrews 


parents who at some time or other 
must be shut up in the same house 
with a snorting saxophone or a howl- 
ing clarinet. 

“Is it worth it? How do I know that 
it will pay me to spend time and money 
on music for my child?” Every year 
thousands of anxious parents ask this 
question of some music teacher. The 
question is justified, because every year 
many children take a few painful les- 
sons on some instrument and then beg 
off as rapidly as possible, leaving 
music lessons in the memory of their 
parents as only a few painful scratches 
and scrapes and some music books in 
fairly good condition to be cast-off to 
Cousin Annie’s little boy when it is 
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time for his attempt at music. Some- 
times the fault of such failure is the 
teacher’s, sometimes it is the parents’, 
sometimes it is the child’s. Wherever 
it lies, time, money, and effort have 
been wasted uselessly. 

Uselessly? Yes, because modern 
educators are convinced that with the 
rising standards of private and public 
school music, the chances of your 
child’s getting more out of music now 
than ever before have been tremen- 
dously multiplied. Why? Well, look at 
it this way. How many things does 
your child learn to do by himself? 
Play marbles? No, he has some com- 
panions of his own age playing with 
him. Ride a bicycle? No, some older 
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child is always around to steady the 
wheel and rescue the fallen. Dress him- 
self? No, mother, brother, or sister is 
always close by to take care of the 
putton that just won’t go into place. 
Even reading and writing most of us 
learn by association with a group of 
equally beset classmates. But music! 
Until recently there has been only 
one conventional procedure for music. 
Once a week, Teacher came and gave 
William a concentrated dose of in- 
struction. The other six days William, 
confined to a practice period by the 
never-moving hands of the clock, 
struggled in solitary confinement while 
all the neighborhood children whooped 
their loudest across the street playing 
Cowboy and Indian. Now almost any- 
one knows that if you match the 
glories of a scale with the glories of 
being Indian Chief or Tom Mix (all 
this at the age of eight or ten), you 
give the scale a terrible handicap. 
What happened in the end was that 
Mother finally gave up saying what a 


musical,’”’ and it couldn’t be helped. 


Ler’s analyze the situation for a 
moment. To begin with, something 
was wrong when Mother had to say, as 
an incentive to practice, that music 
would mean a lot when you grew older. 
We concede that, all advertisements to 
the contrary, there is no royal road to 
learning music or anything else. But 
after all, if John, when he received his 
bicycle, were shut up in a cellar to 
practice riding it, did nothing but fall 
off, and never came to see that there 
was fun to be had out of riding a 
bicycle, and riding it well, he would 
soon lose interest in the matter. Liké- 
wise, if he were given a bicycle too 
big for him to learn to ride, he would 
soon become bored with it. With re- 
spect to this last, one important step 
toward keeping the child’s interest 
and sense of achievement while he is 
learning has been the publication of 
music materials designed to meet the 
child’s level of interest. Music formerly 


piece with scale passages and can’t 
do it because his fingers stumble, 
you'll need no more motivation to in- 
duce him to study a few scales. But 
this is incidental, and is subordinated 
to the real business of making music. 
How many musicians, once expert, 
play scales and finger exercises for an 
audience? Well, Johnny doesn’t hear 
any one playing scales, either, so why 
should he practice them? More likely 
than not, Johnny wants to play jazz 
in as snappy a manner as the organist 
at the corner music palace; not scales! 
So we relegate scales to their proper 
place and Johnny swallows them un- 
protestingly when the time comes. 
Music written in a manner interesting 
to children has been a big step toward 
prevention of victims of the trial and 
error method. 

But where, you are asking, does the 
aforementioned school music come in? 
In many places. First, through giving 
your child a background of musical 
experience early in his school life. 
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“Perhaps the biggest achievement of the school has been substitut- 
ing group for individual performance during the years of learning” 


lot music would mean to little William 
when he was older and lessons and 
practice ceased, leaving music in the 
mind of the child only something at- 
tempted and failed. Perhaps this is 
why, in the old order of events, the in- 
dividuals who did emerge from the 
Struggle with a playing knowledge 
of some instrument were unjustly 
credited, many times, with the posses- 
Sion of extraordinary talents, and 
why the mothers of less successful 
children were likely to say in a half- 
apologetic, half-defensive manner that 
their Marys or Johnnies were “just not 


was a completely adult world; the pro- 
cedure for the learner, no matter what 
age, was scales, exercise, and an occa- 
sional adult piece. Now the story is 
different. If you are interested, go into 
any music store and ask to see the 
piano materials for children beginning 
the study of piano. The copyright dates 
will prove to you that at long last the 
child is being fed the sort of thing he 
can understand and assimilate. Of 
course the standard studies go on for- 
ever, but the stress is now upon them 
as a means to an end, not as an end in 
themselves. If a child wants to play a 
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Singing appropriate songs, playing 
musical games, participating in a toy 
orchestra for the purpose of having 
fun (and incidentally developing a 
sense of rhythm); public school music 
gives all these to your child in kinder- 
garten and first grade. The song ma- 
terial used is within the best tradition 
of music, and all in the range of child 
experience. Usually after second grade 
there is an opportunity for the child 
experience. Usually after second grade 
there is an opportunity for the child to 
join an instrumental ensemble; per- 
haps instruc- (Continued on page 33) 








S I write this page today, 
I am attending the Na- 


tional Convention in Milwau- 
kee. How I wish each of you 
could be here with us, or, since 
that cannot be true, that I 
could bring you, through this 
page, something of the help 
parents are getting here this 
week. 

Anational convention makes 
us realize again that our 
neighborhoods extend farther 
than a few houses in our im- 
mediate vicinity. Delegates 
are here from all parts of the 
country to discuss the con- 
vention theme, “Relation of 
the Home to Character For- 
mation.” All week we have 
been listening to their ques- 
tions and their exchange of 
experiences. They are tell- 
ing how they are attempting 
to answer these questions in 
their homes and their com- 
munities. We are increasingly 
aware of the fact that no in- 
dividual and no family can be 
a unit unto itself; that we are 
all living in an ever-widening 
neighborhood which begins in the home 
but extends as far as the world itself; 
that we can learn much from others 
in our immediate vicinities and from 
those who come from much farther 
away. 

Parents from all sections have the 
same hopes and aspirations for their 
children; they are asking, “What can 
we do to give to our children and our 
young people all possible opportuni- 
ties for their best development—physi- 
cal, mental, social, and spiritual?” 
Parents, teachers, ministers, and 
others who have been together this 
week have agreed that the home is 
the basic and the most important in- 
fluence in the life of its members. Most 
important of all, we have learned from 
the young people who have attended 
and participated in our convention, 
that they, too, place upon the home 
the greatest responsibility for helping 
them attain their best development. 

As I have listened to the talks, the 
discussions, and the conversations this 
week, I have asked myself, “Where 
does ‘In Our Neighborhood’ fit into 
all this?” And I find it has a real 
place. What about the question we are 
to discuss today? Ruby, aged eight, 
is distressingly frank to people. As a 
very young child she would walk up 
to people and say, “You are ugly.” She 
still tells people things which hurt 
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PATCHETTE BY HELEN PALMER THURLOW 


IN OUR 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


An Exchange of Experiences 
Conducted by ALICE SOWERS 


their feelings. When her parents re- 
monstrate she says, “Don’t you want 
me to be truthful?” In the light of the 
larger issues which are under discus- 
sion, is there a place to talk about 
such questions as this? And, again, I 
find it has a real place. 

Character is formed through doing, 
not through talking about it. If Ruby 
is to develop the “social conscious- 
ness’”’ we have been hearing about this 
week, she must practice getting along 
with people. She must find her satis- 





WARREN IS INDIFFERENT TO 
PUNISHMENT 

Warren, aged nine, never admits he 
minds being punished. If he is kept 
home from a movie or a ball game, he 
reads a book and apparently enjoys it. 
If he is sent to his room, he finds some- 
thing interesting to do there. 


Won't you discuss this at home, in 
your study group, at your parent- 
teacher meeting, or in your neighbor- 
hood and write us of any similar cases 
you have observed and what was done 
about it? Send your letters to Alice 
Sowers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. before July 10th. 
The answers will be printed in the 
September issue. 
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factions and joy in life in do- 
ing this rather than in mak- 
ing people uncomfortable or 
angry. She must learn to be 
a good neighbor if she is to 
have good neighbors. 

This habit of being dis- 
tressingly frank to people 
may seem unimportant when 
viewed against larger world 
affairs, but we know that the 
national life depends upon 
what each individual believes 
and does. Each family that 
helps its members learn to 
get along happily with other 
people is making possible for 
them better opportunities for 
their own happiness and suc- 
cess in achieving a _ well 
rounded life. It is also con- 
tributing to a better under- 
standing between its mem- 
bers and its neighbors; it is 
helping build a better com- 
munity and a better nation. 

Our letters this month sug- 
gest several reasons why 
Ruby’s frankness takes this 
particular turn. From a group 
meeting in Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, we read: “(1) Perhaps Ruby 
likes to be the center of attraction and 
has found she can be sure of excite- 
ment if she says things which startle 
people; (2) it may be a form of teas- 
ing; (3) a child’s vocabulary is limited 
and Ruby may not mean what her 
words imply; (4) she may be imitating 
her elders. Adults are brutally frank 
in criticizing children; (5) perhaps the 
family says such things about people 
who are not present.” 

A Camden, New Jersey, mother sug- 
gests talking with Ruby and remind- 
ing her of the Golden Rule. A Virginia 
mother also suggests talking with 
Ruby and adds, “Tell her it is not 
necessary to tell an untruth but it is 
possible to withhold some of the truth. 
Besides, she may be mistaken in her 
opinion—it may not be the truth.” A 
more indirect method is suggested 
from Alabama: “If Ruby’s parents 
stress the good points in people, Ruby 
will begin doing this also.” 

This thought was portrayed in the 
Parent Education poster on display 
this week. It contained two pictures; 
one of a man and his son walking 
hand-in-hand to a common destination 
and the other of a father admonishing 
his son for some misdemeanor. The 
caption reads, ‘‘What we do, and not 
what we tell them to do, is real char- 
acter education.” 
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BLOOD WILL TELL 


MARGARET HOUSE IRWIN 


Telis of Some of the 


Latest Findings With Regard to the Prevention 


and Treatment of Different Types of Anemia 


F you should get into a perplexing 
i argument as to the relative impor- 
tance of heredity versus environment 
you can usually settle the question by 
leaning back in your chair and stating 
with an air of finality that “blood will 
tell.” This is such a comfortable way 
to dismiss the subject. But blood will 
tell things about environment also, as 
well as things about heredity. Blood 
will tell, for instance, whether or not 
one is anemic, and anemia may be due 
to environmental factors. If your child 
is listless, always sleepy, pale, or com- 
plains of being cold, you will be wise 
to take him right down to the doctor 
and have a blood count taken. This 
simple process, requiring only a drop 
or two of blood, will answer the ques- 
tion with accuracy and dispatch. 

As you no doubt know, the blood is 
red by virtue of the many little red cells 
floating in it. The cells are red because 
they contain a red pigment called 
hemoglobin. Hemoglobin in turn is a 
complex chemical compound which 
plays a leading réle in the drama of 
metabolism. It is hemoglobin which 
carries oxygen from the lungs to the 


tissues where the food that we eat is 
burned to produce heat and energy. 
Without an adequate supply of oxygen, 
food cannot be utilized by the body any 
more than a fire can burn without a 
draft. Anemia, then, is really oxygen 
starvation due to the inability of the 
blood to carry enough oxygen. 

With a limited supply of oxygen, 
what happens? Less heat and energy 
are produced and one feels chilly 
around the edges. One piles on the 
bed clothes and even then drops off to 
sleep shivering. Because of a lack of 
energy one is weary and worn before 
the day begins. Pallor is not a reliable 
symptom of anemia, for color in the 
cheeks depends not only on the color 
of the blood but on the nature of one’s 
complexion. Some people have a ruddy 
coloring and others are naturally pale. 
Perhaps this is one place where hered- 
ity comes in. On the other hand, most 
anemic people, especially anemic chil- 
dren, do have a pasty look. In other 
words, an anemic child is pale but all 
pale children aren’t anemic. 

There are many kinds of anemia 
with intricate technical names but for 
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all ordinary purposes they can be 
divided into two general classes—hy- 
pochromic and hyperchromic anemias. 
The words themselves tell something 
of the nature of the anemia. The prefix 
hypo means less and hyper means 
more, and chromic, of course, refers 
to color. So the two general types of 
anemias are those wherein the blood 
cells carry less coloring matter (hemo- 
globin) than normal and those where- 
in the cells carry more hemoglobin 
than normal. In the latter type of 
anemia, although each cell carries 
more than the normal amount of 
hemoglobin, oxygen starvation is pres- 
ent because the blood carries fewer red 
cells than usual. 

This is the dreaded pernicious ane- 
mia to which both children and adults 
are susceptible and for which there 
was no cure until a few years ago 
when Doctors Minot, Murphy, and 
Whipple discovered that liver contains 
a substance which will stimulate the 
production of red blood cells. There- 
upon many a pernicious anemia pa- 
tient resigned himself to eating quanti- 
ties of liver for the rest of his life. But 
science has now relieved him of this 
task, for an extract of liver has been 
prepared which can be injected direct- 
ly into the blood stream. All the pa- 
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tient need do nowadays is to go to the 
doctor and have injections of this stim- 
ulating substance at such intervals as 
may be necessary, so the daily eating 
of liver can be forgotten. Ten years 
ago pernicious anemia meant sure 
death to the patient, sometimes within 
two years but sometimes running a 
slow course. Today a pernicious ane- 
mia patient can often lead a normal 
existence for the duration of life. The 
conquest of pernicious anemia is cer- 
tainly one of the most dramatic vic- 
tories science has ever made over dis- 
ease. 


Hi yPocHROMIC anemias are by far 
the more common and may be due to 
a variety of causes such as: 


1. Excessive bleeding—chronic bleed- 
ing of any sort. 


2. Infections—infected tonsils, infect- 
ed teeth, or any other infection. 


3. Diseases—tuberculosis, kidney dis- 
eases, etc. 


4. Last but not least, dietary defici- 
ency. 


To cure an anemia due to hemor- 
rhage, infections, or disease, the cause 
must be removed first and then a good 
blood-building diet eaten until health 
is restored. With a chronic infection 
due to diseased tonsils, adenoids, bad 
teeth, tuberculosis, an ordinarily ade- 
quate diet may prove to be inadequate. 
If the diet is deficient in any of the 
blood-building factors anemia will re- 
sult and the only cure is by diet. 
Dietary anemia is surprisingly com- 
mon and is responsible for much loss 
of health and efficiency. 

Naturally, you can’t expect the body 
to manufacture hemoglobin unless the 
necessary building materials are sup- 
plied by the food. Iron is one element 
used in building hemoglobin, and foods 
which are rich in iron must be included 
in the daily menu. Copper is another 
essential element but this one acts dif- 
ferently than iron. Hemoglobin con- 
tains iron but not copper and just why 
copper stimulates the formation of 
hemoglobin is not yet understood. 
From a practical point of view, how- 
ever, such a tiny amount of copper is 
needed that there is seldom a defici- 
ency of this element. Almost any or- 
dinary diet will contain sufficient cop- 
per for our needs. 

But what are the foods that are rich 
in iron? Liver, oysters, egg yolk, beef 
and other meats containing iron, spin- 
ach, lima beans, peas, molasses, whole 
grain cereals, prunes, dates, figs, 
raisins, apricots, peaches, apples, po- 
tatoes, and leafy vegetables are the 
most important food sources of iron. 

A very interesting new development 
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along this line is the work of Dr. 
Elvehjem and his coworkers at the 
University of Wisconsin. Dr. Elveh- 
jem’s experiments show that iron in 
certain chemical combinations cannot 
be digested and used by the body. Con- 
sequently, foods may contain a lot of 
iron but if this iron can’t be used they 
are of no earthly good as blood build- 
ers. And thus it is that poor old 
spinach has fallen into disrepute so 
far as its iron content is concerned. 
Spinach contains iron, yes, and a lot 
of it, but only 25 per cent of it can be 
used by the body. So there you are! 
Spinach is no better than a food con- 
taining one-fourth as much iron, that 
iron being 100 per cent available. Only 
one-fourth of the iron in oysters is 
available, according to Dr. Elvehjem’s 
experiments. The iron in liver and 
heart muscle is 70 per cent available, 
whereas only 50 per cent of the iron 
in a roast beef can be used. Egg yolk 
iron is 100 per cent available so that 
this food makes a good blood builder 
even though it doesn’t contain as much 
iron as liver. Liver contains a little 
more than twice as much total iron as 
egg yolk but only half again as much 
available iron. Other foods are being 
tested and in time we will have a re- 
vised list of blood-building foods based 
on their available iron content, which 
after all is what we are interested in. 

Some fascinating experiments have 
been done on the anemia of infancy. 
A newborn infant has more red blood 
cells than he needs and very soon after 
birth destruction of them begins. The 
hemoglobin is broken down and the 
liberated pigments cause the charac- 
teristic jaundice of the newborn. After 
a few weeks destruction of the red 
cells ceases but the percentage of 
hemoglobin in the blood decreases 
gradually for three or four months. 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that the 
baby is growing at a tremendous rate, 
for the average baby doubles his birth 
weight in four to six months. At the 
same time the volume of blood is 
doubled so that although the total 
amount of hemoglobin may increase 
the percentage of it decreases. After 
this initial fall in hemoglobin percent- 
age, the amount may increase or re- 
main the same throughout the first 
two years of life. 

In order to determine whether or not 
the addition of iron and copper to the 
diet would prevent anemia in infancy 
these two minerals were added to the 
diet of some of the babies in an or- 
phan’s home in Montreal. Certain of 
the babies were not given iron and 
copper and as both groups of infants 
received the same basal diet, the re- 
sults can be compared. It is interesting 
that the addition of iron and copper 
did not alter the shape of the hemoglo- 





bin curve but the curve was main. 
tained at a higher level. That is, the 
initial drop occurred whether iron ang 
copper were present in the diet or not 
but after that, the babies receiving the 
minerals rebuilt hemoglobin faster ang 
maintained a richer, redder blood than 
did the control group. Careful records 
of illnesses were kept and the doctors 
concluded that the infants receiving 
the iron and copper were slightly more 
resistant to infections than the con. 
trols. They had a better color and were 
more active than the other babies. 
Whether or not pediatricians will ree. 
ommend the addition of these minerals 
to a baby’s formula in the future re. 
mains to be seen. I am feeding it to 
my own Joe Robert. It may not be 
necessary and it may not do any good 
but my husband, the family biologist, 
says it won’t do any harm so Joe takes 
it every day in his formula. 


AND now what shall we feed the 
older children to make sure that they 
are getting plenty of blood-building 
foods? First of all, there’s liver. If 
you get tired of the traditional liver 
and bacon, look up a recipe for liver 
loaf. Some of them are excellent. A 
liver broth can be made by grinding 
up raw liver in a food chopper, adding 
water, and allowing the mixture to 
stand in the ice box over night. In the 
morning put it on the stove and boil it 
for two or three minutes, strain, sea- 
son, and it is ready to reheat for 
serving. If you want to dress it up, 
add a spoonful of whipped cream when 
you serve it. 

An egg yolk can be beaten into the 
children’s orange juice. Save the white 
of the egg for a meringue or an angel 
food cake, for raw egg white isn’t 
digestible. A chocolate egg malted 
milk is a very nutritious and whole- 
some drink. Mix two tablespoonfuls of 
chocolate syrup with an egg yolk, two 
tablespoonfuls of malted milk, and a 
cup of milk. Give this a brisk beating 
with an egg beater and serve cold. I 
dare say that the younger generation 
will demand seconds. 

Fruits and vegetables are excellent 
blood builders. So is a good, juicy steak 

-~and how grand it is to have an ex- 
cuse to bulge the grocery bill by reck- 
lessly ordering a thick, grade A steak. 
It might be well to pin a list of blood- 
building foods in the kitchen and 
glance that way occasionally when you 
are planning meals. I know this helps, 
for I’ve tried it. 

And let us not forget that anemia is 
not a matter of diet only. Attention to 
diet is essential in its cure, but in 
checking the child for anemia a thor- 
ough survey must be made for infec- 
tions or diseases, and of the diet for 
nutritional defects of any sort. 
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DOES 


YOUR CHILD 


LIKE 


TO DRAW? 


by 


Vienna Curtiss 


HE child who likes to draw or to 

participate in other forms of art 
activity is more likely to be a healthy, 
normal child than he is to be a budding 
artistic genius. His art expression is 
a natural response to the impulse to 
create—just as are singing, dancing, 
acting, and story-telling with words. 
Freedom to express his experiences 
and ideas gives him the self-confidence 
essential to independence. More ex- 
ploratory art activity for the average 
child will yield better living for the 
individual and for the race; the same 
type of art experience brings out 
genius, as well. 

Liberating encouragement will hold 
open, to the child, doors leading to 
accomplishments and ecstasies which 
too often are closed in early childhood. 
Some such avenues of artistry result 
in the delight of the small child as he 
tells a story with a few major hierogly- 
phics; the carefree abandon of the 
young child as he experiments with 
color; the zeal of the pre-adolescent 
in constructing friezes and sand table 
pageants; the satisfaction of the ado- 
lescent who learns to dress himself 
attractively and to make beautiful 
accessories for the home; and lastly, 
the joy and success of the adult who 
knows how to select appropriate cloth- 
ing and home furnishings, to display 
merchandise well, or to make some- 
thing just for the sheer joy of crea- 


tion. These are all worthwhile ends. 

Progressive schools are today guard- 
ing and developing a child’s native 
preschool spirit of creative expression 
which, once gone, is most difficult to 
bring back, as the child becomes in- 
creasingly self-conscious. The charge 
now lies with the home to preserve this 
spirit until school days, and latem to 
assist the school in carrying out its 
program for individual development. 

Two important factors which many 
parents do not observe are: to provide 
materials of a size and type easy to 
use, and to encourage imaginative ex- 
pression rather than purely realistic 
representation or the copying of pic- 
tures drawn by other persons. 

Materials must be easily manipu- 
lated and large enough to encourage 
use of the large muscles. The following 
are difficult and are suited only to 
adult technicians or to mature stu- 
dents who have previously ‘found 
themselves” through the use of easier 
mediums: hard, sharp-pointed pencils, 
erasers, small portions of clay (espe- 
cially oil clay), small, hard cakes of 
transparent water color, small brushes, 
limited selections of colors, and paper 
of small dimensions. 

Some of the materials and tools con- 
ducive to the expression of children 
are: wet clay in portions of one pound 
or over, short pieces of chalk used on 
the broad side, soft soap for carving, 
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opaque liquid water colors (calcimine, 
tempera, poster, showcard) with larze 
brushes, quite thick crayons and chalks 
in a large range of colors, graphite 
stick, lithograph crayon, colored beads, 
roping, vegetable stamps and stick- 
printing sets, colored inks and dyes, 
scissors which cut, and sheets of paper 
averaging twelve by eighteen inches in 
size. Heavy, dull-surfaced wrapping 
paper and unprinted newspaper are 
inexpensive, large, and suited to chalk 
and paint. Cream Manila paper has a 
rough texture and adapts itself to 
crayon, ink, dye, and water color. The 
above supplies may be obtained from 
various retail stores, including local 
school supply houses. Salvage mater- 
ials also give fine experience in com- 
bining colors, forms, and textures; 
such are cloth, buttons, wire, bottle 
caps, cans, bottles, springs, mirrors, 
Cellophane, metallic foil, yarn, corks, 
leather, etc. 

Use of the imagination is discour- 
aged by providing copy books, pat- 
terns to trace around, blackboards 
with sample pictures attached, and by 
showing a child but one way to repre- 
sent an object. If the child requests 
help, show him several pictures or 
ways of making the object and briefly 
discuss the merits of each. After all, 
it is the unusual interpretation, of 
something seen, that arrests the at- 
tention and (Continued on page 34) 
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Relation of the Home to Character Formation 


a 
by MARY L. LANGWORTHY 
President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


HEN we decided upon this 

theme for our Fortieth An- 
nual Convention, it was with a humble 
spirit and a great yearning for en- 
lightenment. 

We have all known persons of long 
religious training of the formal type 
who seemed not to have developed 
what we call a sturdy character. We 
have known many whose academic 
education surpassed that of all com- 
mon mortals—but were lacking in 
character. We have seen great artists, 
musicians, government officials, and 
business geniuses, excelling in their 
lines, but lacking in stability, social 
responsibility, kindness, or honesty. 
Wherein lies the fault? For it is a 
grievous one. 

Character must be acquired by right 
living day by day, act by act, purpose 
by purpose. It is a habit of mind, not 
something learned by rote and recited. 
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Many aids can be brought to its 
achievement: biographies of great 
men, history, religion, and precept. 
But the first and most important root 
to the growth of character is sent 
down from the earliest home environ- 
ment—the actual living from the day 
the babe is born to his maturity. 

We represent homes here, first and 
foremost, then the home and the 
school, and finally the home and the 
community. Into the two latter we go 
with our children after their char- 
acter is well on its way—strong in 
some points and unstable and weak 
in others. We cannot afford to wait so 
long for these strong roots to be start- 
ed. Before the baby can toddle about 
his home he must have learned certain 
laws which will give direction to his 
growth. One of the most valuable 
lessons that he will need for his whole 
life is learned at this time and has a 





FROM 


direct effect upon character: the prin- 
ciple that good comes to him, not 
through crying and complaining but 
through natural laws. He must have 
learned a certain measure of self- 
control, of acceptance of custom, and 
of cheerful adaptability. 

The day has, fortunately, gone by 
when a sense of guilt was believed to 
make fine character or when fear was 
a good motivating force. We hear 
much about positive health thoughts 
being the basis of good health; I am 
pleading for an understanding of pos- 
itive character thought kept so con- 
stantly before the members of the 
family, both old and young, that fear, 
jealousy (which is only another name 
for fear), lack of frankness, insincer- 
ity, and dishonesty will never be 
known until the child goes out into 
the community and sees it in others 
whose homes were not consecrated to 
the growth of good character. 

This, my friends, is our challenge, 
of such striking force that we cannot 
refuse to accept it. We shall not meet 
it peacefully nor easefully. It will be 
hard, soul-searching work, but we 
may well make all other efforts for 
home and family life subservient to it. 
This year should be devoted to learn- 
ing about the growth of character and 
its good fruits. 


“The relation of the home to char- 
acter formation is the closest conceiv- 
able. Take the family, probably the 
finest flowering of civilization, out of 
the picture of developing character 
and you have removed the cultural 
unit which does most for growing per- 
sonalities. I cannot conceive of an 
institution which in any developed 
spiritual sense depends so much on the 
character of its members, not caring 
about the fostering of that everything 
on which it most depends. So that we 
can say today, without character, no 
homes; without homes, a society seri- 
ously threatened at the center in the 
character of its members.”—ANDREW 
GLADSTONE FINNIE. 
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THE CONVENTION 





The Convention and the Convention Theme 


66 IHIOSE who have the courage to 

guide must have the courage to 
live as they would guide.” This was 
youth’s challenge to adults as given 
by one of the young people who took 
part in the youth conference during 
one day of the convention. For many 
people, this youth conference was the 
high point of the entire week. Discus- 
sing first among themselves and then 
with the adults in the audience the 
topic, “Youth in Modern Society,” this 
conference served to emphasize anew 
the need for getting the viewpoints 
of young people before making plans 
for their welfare. 

Certainly the convention theme, 
“Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation,” was well chosen. That it 
was a timely one was shown again 
and again as the meetings and con- 
ferences progressed. No matter where 
the thought started, it bounded back 
each time to the home—mainly to 
home attitudes and home ideals. 

In general, the program was divided 
into three phases: (1) evening ad- 
dresses which brought enrichment and 
inspiration and which opened up new 
lines of thought and re-emphasized 
known information; (2) department 
panel discussions during the morning 
sessions through which the parent- 
teacher movement was interpreted; 
and (3) committee conferences each 
afternoon which gave a more detailed 
understanding of the movement and 
which provided something definite for 
each delegate to take home. The 
speeches furnished the inspiration; the 
panels and conferences showed ways 
in which the committee activities and 
the general parent-teacher program 
provide avenues for the action which 
should be the result of this inspiration. 

The convention brought to all a new 
—or renewed—understanding of sev- 
eral facts: (1) that no individual and 
no family can be a unit unto itself; 
(2) that with or without our knowl- 
edge and consent we are affected by 
the beliefs and the actions of all other 
people in our neighborhood; (3) that 
this neighborhood may be in our im- 


by ALICE SOWERS 


Parent Education Specialist, 
National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


mediate vicinity, but that it is also 
state, national, and even international 
in scope; and (4) that each of us 
has a place in this large neighborhood 
and a responsibility to it. 

Recognizing all of these facts, there 
was harmony of thought on the part 
of those who represented the home, 
the school, the church, and the com- 
munity. 

The church was represented on Sun- 
day night by ministers of three creeds. 
They reawakened in all delegates a 
recognition of the need of re-evaluat- 
ing the spiritual significance of the 
family, its sacredness, and its funda- 
mental responsibility for character de- 
velopment. 

Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, President of 
DePauw University, also presented the 


Mrs. B. F. Langworthy (right) 
discusses Congress plans with 
Mrs. M. P. Summers (left), 
and Mrs. Hugh Bradford 
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viewpoint of the minister and religious 
educator in his address. “The char- 
acter-forming home of today has been 
flung into a_ character-changing 
world,” Dr. Oxnam stated. “Today 
there is only one expectation facing 
youth—tthey can be sure of a changing 
society.” The home, which is a build- 
ing ground for character, best pre- 
pares its members to take their places 
in this society. This character devel- 
opment is brought about through co- 
operative participation in the family 
life and by the examples of the adults 
in the home. With all the shifting val- 
ues of today, the responsibility re- 
mains with the home also to develop 
social consciousness, world conscious- 
ness, and God consciousness. 

Dr. Glenn Frank, President of the 


. 















University of Wisconsin, represented 
the viewpoint of the educator and 
pointed out the responsibility of edu- 
cation in the character development of 
a nation and of its individual citizens. 
“Education cannot produce character 
but it can contribute to the building of 
it,” Dr. Frank said. He urged the need 
for freedom of thought and speech 
and added, ‘Democracy rests upon an 
intelligent and educated citizenship. 
In a democracy it is important that 
the many think as well as feel po- 
litically. This is why the school must 
educate for understanding.” 

Both Dr. Oxnam and Dr. Frank 
pointed out the need to consider the 
home, the school, and the community 
in determining the kind of persons 
being developed by our society. 

The Honorable Philip LaFollette, 
Governor of Wisconsin, also urged 
that education of today be made more 
effective in the terms of the world in 
which we live. How to develop a bet- 
ter life for the greatest resource a 


nation ever had— its children—is the 
first essential for public planning, for 
education, and for home living today. 
That this should be placed first is the 
earnest conviction of Governor LaFol- 
lette. He said, ‘““Character development 
cannot flourish in the soil of economic 
insecurity or where poverty, disease, 
inequality of economic and education- 
al opportunity place such handicaps 
that individual struggle is of little 
avail. A just economic order, there- 
fore, is our first responsibility.” 

The appearance of Mile. Marie Butts, 
Secretary of the International Bureau 
of Education, Geneva, Switzerland, on 
the program on International Night, 
was one of the outstanding features 
of the program. In her charming way, 
Mlle. Butts gave practical suggestions 
for furthering good will among na- 
tions by beginning at home. Training 
children to keep an open mind toward 
the convictions and habits of all na- 
tions, refraining from imposing adult 
prejudices upon them, and avoiding 





any careless or derogatory remarks 
concerning foreigners in the presence 
of children—all these will help to 
foster good will among nations. Since 
young people need to spend their en- 
ergies and enthusiasms upon some 
cause, Mile. Butts believes a construc. 
tive cause may be made to appeal to 
their desire for sacrifice and to their 
patriotism just as much as does the 
cause of war in other countries. 
Beginning with the home, sharing 
the responsibility with the school, the 
church, and the entire community— 
but each time returning to the home 
again—the theme of the convention 
was developed through participation 
by individuals and groups in meetings 
and discussions. There were many and 
varied suggestions for types of ¢o- 
operation between members of the 
family, between the home and the 


school, between community groups,” 


and between nations—all contributing 
to the character development of each 
individual. 


Contribution of the Convention to the Parent-Teacher Movement 


S an organized effort, the parent- 
J. phere movement seeks to bring 
about those conditions which will 
make it possible for children and 
youth to live effective and rich lives. 
In introducing the theme of the Forti- 
eth Annual Convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
“Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation,” Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
National President, said, “Character 
must be acquired by right living day 
by day. It is a habit of mind, not some- 
thing learned by rote. Many aids can 
be brought to its achievement... but 
the first and most important root to 
the growth of character is sent down 
from the earliest home environment 
the actual living from the day the 
babe is born to his maturity.” She fur- 
ther stated that the parent-teacher 
movement would be able to make its 
full contribution “when the time 
comes, as we must believe it will, 
when the states will make it possible 
for those underfed children to live 
comfortably, as well as to be educated, 
in the schools, we shall no longer feel 
obliged to raise money every year and 
we shall have more time and energy 
for the adult and parent education 
which is so necessary if we are to cope 
with new economic and social condi- 
tions.” 

Convention discussions pointed out 
that the home can play its part well 
only when the social, educational, and 
spiritual climate of school and com- 
munity are favorable to growth. With 
the passing of home industries, the 
home has become less important as an 


by WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 


General Secretary, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


economic unit. This very change has 
increased the importance of the in- 





The Honorable Philip LaFol- 
lette, Governor of Wisconsin, 
spoke at the banquet, Tuesday 


fluence of the home as an educational, 
social, and spiritual force. 

The dynamic character of the par- 
ent-teacher movement was shown by 
Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, President of 


DePauw University, who said, “We 
say that we are preparing our chil- 
dren of today for tomorrow’s world. 
Actually, we have no idea what to- 
morrow’s world may bring. . . . Char- 
acter-forming homes must conserve 
the culture of yesterday and develop 
the type of mind which will create a 
finer culture of tomorrow.” Said Dr, 
Glenn Frank, in pointing out the need 
for trained leadership in the parent- 
teacher movement, “‘The supreme busi- 
ness of education just now is to pro- 
vide this democracy with leadership 
and popular understanding. . . . We 
shall find the religion of maturity al- 
ways identifying itself by a life mark- 
ed by vitality, by integration, and by 
self-discipline.” 

The importance of parent-teacher 
cooperation in community environment 
was recognized by Governor Philip 
La Follette who maintained that “‘politi- 
cal thinking and political develop- 
ments need to be raised to a higher 
level where they may be thought of 
in terms of public policy. It is only by 
insuring the wholesome development 
of our children in the home, by main- 
taining adequate educational standards 
and facilities, and by stimulating close 
cooperation between parents and 
teachers that we can better prepare 
our children for a richer and fuller 
life.” 

The universality of appeal of the par- 
ent-teacher movement was presented 
by Mile. Marie Butts, Secretary of the 
International Bureau of Education, 
Geneva, Switzerland, who pleaded for 
a way to find peaceful causes for which 
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Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, First Vice-President of the National Congress, led 
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the panel discussion with students on youth’s place in modern society 


youth will love to make sacrifices 
such as the rescuing of their own folk 
from slum life, the fighting of such 
calamities as flood and famine, and the 
saving of all nations from the terror 
of war. 

The breadth of interest of the par- 
ent-teacher movement was shown by 
the many topics discussed, and con- 
clusions reached: 

1. Parent-teacher cooperation in 
community safety movements 
promises more than almost any- 
thing else to reduce the terrific 
toll of accidents to both children 
and adults. 

2. Music interests in the home pro- 
vide opportunities for cultural 
development and community en- 
richment. 

3. Better visual instruction in the 
schools, the elimination of block 
booking and blind selling of mo- 
tion pictures, and the develop- 
ment of motion picture apprecia- 
tion are extending parent-teach- 
er influence in many communi- 
ties. 

4. Rural programs will profit from a 
promotion of parent education 
study groups and the develop- 
ment of vitality and leadership. 

5. Legislative action is a necessary 
expression of the parent-teacher 
movement. 

6. Building up a family tradition of 
play does not mean that parents 
and children should participate in 
all activities; children need much 


intelligent letting-alone. 

Parent education is the means 
whereby the parent learns to 
grow along with the child and to 
enjoy a companionship with him, 
as well as to assume guidance for 
him. 

8. The new application of art edu- 
cation in the schools is aiming to 
help children to express ideas 
rather than to produce finished 
results; recreation and fun are 
largely attitudes of mind, but 
essential ingredients to a spark- 
ling, attracting, holding home 
life, essential attributes of that 
home life which most effectively 
molds the character of its chil- 
dren. 

9. Consumer education is an essen- 
tial need in modern life. 

10. Tomorrow’s home depends upon 
the character and ideals of youth. 

The panel discussions provided op- 

portunities for group thinking, and for 
learning technics in discussion, an in- 
creasingly important phase of parent- 
teacher’ relationships. Suggestions 
coming out of the panel discussions 
for the parent-teacher movement 
were: 

1. Parents are responsible for setting 
the pattern within their homes; 
and the P. T. A., through its in- 
fluence, is responsible for and can 
do much toward molding the pat- 
tern in community life. 

2. The need for better codrdination 
of the activities of homes and 
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schools is evident; parent-teacher 
cooperation with agencies inter- 
ested in youth is essential in a con- 
certed effort to develop commun- 
ity programs of wholesome and 
diversified activities for youth. 

3. The educational and recreational 
agencies should assume greater 
responsibility for the welfare of 
unemployed young people—such 
service to include locally adminis- 
tered recreation, social programs, 
and vocational guidance. 

4. The well-being and character of 
the child are dependent upon the 
development of an all-inclusive 
mental and physical health pro- 
gram, extending throughout the 
life of the individual. 

The increasing development of 
technics of cooperation in the parent- 
teacher movement was shown through 
exhibit materials, through program 
presentations, and more especially 
through the informal conferences with 
the large number of prominent educa- 
tors and community workers present 
at the convention. 


“Those authorities who are inter- 
ested in mental health tell us that, if 
there were opportunities all over the 
country for every one of us to have 
absorbing and interesting recreational 
activities to do in leisure time, 95 per 
cent of our cases of mental ills, many 
of which require institutional treat- 
ment, would not exist.’—J. W. FAusT. 
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CONFERENCES 


The editors are grateful to the following state presidents for their cooperation in covering the conven- 
tion conferences for this issue of the magazine: Mrs. Scott Wood, Arkansas; Mrs. A. R. Williams, 
Illinois; Mrs. Noel Little, Maine; Mrs. Charles D. Center, Georgia; Mrs. Neil Haig, Washington. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 


“Building for Perma- 
Membership ence and Power” was 
the theme of the Membership confer- 
ences. After first creating a happy, 
friendly atmosphere in the group, the 
chairman presented the program and 
the plan for the conferences. The plan 
called for several committees. State 
Membership chairmen present were 
made chairmen of these committees. 
A request for volunteers quickly com- 
pleted the personnel of the committees 
and demonstrated an ideal way to give 
willing workers what they like to do. 

One committee was asked to prepare 
a statement of the guiding principles 
of membership work as discussed by 
the group and to write these on the 
blackboard for the second day’s meet- 
ing. Another committee in the same 
way took care of the discussion of the 
technic of membership work. A third 
committee was given charge of the 
question box and instructed to fit into 
the group discussion questions handed 
in. Another committee was responsi- 
ble for selecting four or five of the 
best membership slogans from the 
score or more which had been pre- 
viously submitted. 

The chairman in a brief inspirational 
talk developed the theme of building 
for power as applied to membership 
work, using the topic, “Over the Dam 
or Through the Power House.” Mil- 
lions of cubic feet of water a second 
run over the dam when the steel gates 
are opened. Only that flowing through 
the turbines turns the dynamos which 
generate the electricity to do man’s 
work. So it is with membership work. 
Much latent energy goes over the dam. 
The dynamos in the P. T. A. power 
house are the standing committees. 
They are running at but a fraction of 
their capacity. The program of child 
welfare and of service to youth calls 
for many times our present power. 

In the short time that could be given 
to the discussion of guiding principles 
of membership work it could not be 
hoped to arrive at comprehensive 
statements of these principles, but a 
good beginning was made. Emphasis 
was placed upon the facts that a 
thorough understanding of the parent- 
teacher movement was basic, that 
membership workers should be true 
interpreters of the movement, and 
that attendance and participation 
were real tests of the quality of mem- 
bership work done. 


The report of the committee on the 
discussion of technics stressed con- 
ferences for the training of workers, 
a well-planned enrolment, and per- 
sonal contact as the desired method of 
enlisting new recruits. Attention was 
called to the full, concise treatment 
of technics of membership work in the 
Parent-Teacher Manual for 1936-37. 

The topic, ‘‘Where Men Are Mem- 
bers and Like It,” struck the brightest 
spark of interest and valuable con- 
tributions were made by many who 
have been successful in getting fathers 
to take an active part in the parent- 
teacher association. Recreation nights 
and back-to-school nights led into the 
practice of having the meetings at 
night when fathers (and teachers) are 
free to attend. Some reported an in- 
crease in men P. T. A. presidents. Men 
are helping with the safety program, 
juvenile protection, recreation, and 
legislation. Father’s study groups 
were suggested, with the precaution 
that they be kept always as an integral 
part of the association. Posters and 
charts made by men members were 
displayed. The fathers’ chorus was 
given as another drawing card. 
“Fathers’ Nights’’ were not favored 
as this practice singles Father out as 
something different, a peculiar kind 
of member instead of the regular 
working member he should be. 

The chairman was asked to state 
her position with reference to the prob- 
lem in some centers growing out of 
the objection to paying the state and 
national portion of membership dues 
in more than one association. Con- 
tinued study of this problem and bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation 
of state and National organizations as 
a possible solution were the recom- 
mendations made. 


: Under the leadership 
Rural Service o¢ pr. William Mc- 
Kinley Robinson, chairman of the 
Committee on Rural Service, two en- 
thusiastic conferences on Rural Ser- 
vice discussed strengthening county 
councils, vitalizing association pub- 
licity, improving health practices, 
planning programs to meet community 
needs, stressing more widespread par- 
ticipation, and encouraging parent 
education study groups. 

Increased types of activities were 
reported. Among the types most pre- 
valent in rural sections are the beau- 
tification of school buildings and 
grounds, library service and health 


projects, music, and recreation. In 
commenting upon the rural situation 
Dr. Robinson said, “Perhaps one of 
the most evident weaknesses in our 
rural program is in the promotion of 
parent education study groups. Vital- 
ity and leadership are at a premium 
there.” 

This was one of the major concerns 
of the Rural Service conference at its 
first session. The requisite leadership, 
both lay and professional, and source 
material either are not as yet avail- 
able or have not enlisted the interest 
of rural association workers. Serious 
consideration of this problem was 
commended to the attention of county 
councils and the cooperative efforts of 
state and National Parent Education 
and Rural Service chairmen. 

Beautification of school buildings 
and grounds, music, library service, 
recreation, and health remain the most 
popular topics of association pro- 
grams. Rural communities are now 
beginning to show tangible and meas- 
urable effects of the resulting projects. 

By means of informal dramatiza- 
tion, the fine points of program build- 
ing were developed in the second ses- 
sion. The earlier part of the period was 
given to the development of a twelve- 
month program for a local unit by a 
Program committee supplemented and 
criticized by the audience. Consistently 
they stressed the fact that the work of 
the P. T. A. should recognize and serve 
the best interests of community wel- 
fare. The monthly series of random 
lectures and social get-togethers are 
happily giving way to programs of 
vitality and continuity, of planning 
and activity. 

In the latter half of the period, the 
Program committee of a county coun- 
cil developed plans for a year’s work. 
The relation of the county council to 
the local unit, and the type of activity 
for which the county is the most logi- 
cal unit of approach were emphasized. 
The discussion following disclosed the 
increasing significance of the county 
council and the surprising amount of 
able rural leadership being developed. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


The question open- 
ing the Library 
Service discussion was, “Can books 
and libraries enrich the lives of girls 
and boys and young people?” Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Rasche, principal of the Mil- 


Library Service 
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waukee Vocational School, gave the 
results of two surveys conducted in 
nis school, one in 1924 and one in 1932, 
and drew the conclusion that there is 
a large number of young people who 
are not reached by ordinary methods 
and through the usual channels. He 
stated that only through very special- 
jzed individual attention could books 
come to mean anything to them, and 
he recommended special help in the 
overcoming of mechanical reading dif- 
ficulties, physical defects, and the 
psychological and social problems in- 
volved. 

In the general discussion which fol- 
lowed, the group recognized that non- 
readers require special help. The point 
was made that since reading habits are 
as a rule fairly well established before 
the age of fifteen, much aid could be 
given through improved and strength- 
ened elementary school library service 
and encouragement and help in the 
home from infancy on. Since elemen- 
tary school libraries are far from be- 
ing developed to the point of maximum 
service in many parts of the country, 
it was the consensus of opinion that 
parents and teachers need to give this 
problem increased attention. 

The second question for discussion 
was, “What can books and libraries 
mean to the school?” Miss Muriel S. 
Marchant, head of the county depart- 
ment of the Racine, Wisconsin, Public 
Library, presented the subject from 
the standpoint of a child and from the 
standpoint of the teacher. She said 
that to the child, books and libraries 
mean a broadened horizon, increased 
understanding and knowledge, im- 
proved vocabulary, and wholesome 
recreation. They also play an impor- 
tant part in character education. 

In the discussion which followed on 
how to secure this valuable public 
library service, the proposition of 
state aid to libraries was brought up. 
The achievement of Illinois in securing 
a state grant of $600,000 for new books 
for all of the public libraries of the 
state was described, and the need for 
regular state aid in every state was 
agreed upon. 

Several members of the group told 
of projects carried out in their com- 
munities with the cooperation of 
homes, schools, and libraries to develop 
children’s reading interests and habits 
to their fullest capacities. 


The encourage- 
ment of better vis- 
ual instruction in the schools, the sup- 
port of the Neely-Pettengill bill directed 
against block booking and blind sell- 
ing, and the motion picture study pro- 
gram of local associations claimed at- 
tention during an animated and vital 
discussion at the conference on Mo- 


Motion Pictures 


tion Pictures. The scarcity of good 
movies for children and the necessity 
for supporting substitute recreation in 
local groups were stressed. 

Work of creating appreciation of 
better films is attracting wide atten- 
tion throughout the world. It is felt 
that the public should assume respon- 
sibility for good movies for children 
as it does for good books in our libra- 
ries, for movies have a definite effect 
on the emotional life of the child and 
assist in developing personality and 
character. It has been reported that 
films of adventure are very popular 
with children as well as appealing to 
adults. There is a definite need for this 
type of film. 

At a recent conference in Geneva, 
objection was made to pictures his- 
torically inaccurate. It was felt that 





“If we are to provide our children 
with the equipment of mind and 
body to meet the problems which 
will confront them in life, we must 
go forward and raise our educa- 
tional standards.”—P HILIP La- 
FOLLETTE. 


“It is part of the business of the 
schools to help their students to 
bring their lives to focus under the 
sovereignty of some supreme ob- 
jective. In the difficult days ahead 
our sons and daughters will need 
something of that sense of dedica- 
tion to high ends that animated the 
old Puritans.”—-GLENN FRANK. 


“Why in the schools with the 
minimum of administrative and su- 
pervisory safeguards and guidance ; 
in the schools with the most meager 
libraries and equipment; in the 
schools least likely to have the ser- 
vices of specialists in music, art, 
and health; in the schools where 
professional contacts are least fre- 
quent—why in these schools do we 
place our most immature, inex- 
perienced, and least well trained 
teachers?”—WM. MCKINLEY 
ROBINSON. 





each nation should film its own 
classics. Forty-two delegates from all 
parts of the world met at the Geneva 
conference to discuss the problem of 
better films for youth. 

It was reported in the National con- 
vention conference that money is 
available from a fund to develop film 
theaters for children. For information 
write to Dr. Edgar Dale, National 
chairman of Motion Pictures. 

It was recommended that local par- 
ent-teacher associations do not en- 
dorse motion pictures at local theaters. 
While there has been a marked im- 
provement in newsreels, it was brought 
out that there are still eight war reels 
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to one on peace. Motion Picture chair- 
men were urged to write film com- 
panies suggesting improvements. 

The American Film Institute has de- 
veloped a clearing house for the pur- 
pose of advancing visual education. 
The Neely-Pettengill bill is receiving 
strong support from many individuals. 
High school and college curriculums 
offer work in motion picture apprecia- 
tion. Thirty high schools head this 
work. 

Public film libraries exist in many 
large cities, and villages pool their 
funds to obtain films. 

The compilation of the answers of 
state chairmen to Dr. Dale’s ques- 
tionnaire brought the following facts: 

1.One chairman sent a complete 
package of materials to locals in 
her state (reprints from various 
sources). 

2. Motion picture institutes were 
held throughout one state. 

3. Another chairman used, to great 
advantage, the “Film Facts” col- 
umn appearing in the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. 

4. Another sent monthly news letters 
on motion pictures to locals dur- 
ing the school year. 

5. Dr. Dale sends a bi-monthly letter 
to each state chairman. 

There was a feeling of encourage- 

ment due to the widespread interest 
shown in motion picture problems. 


The conference on Rec- 
reation was definitely 
tied up with the theme of the conven- 
tion and the discussion throughout was 
confined to character building through 
recreation. 

One of the speakers defined char- 
acter as behavior tendencies, saying 
that we judge a person by his conduct. 
He added also that personality and 
character are established by the time 
a youth reaches high school and that 
recreation in early life is largely re- 
sponsible for character. 

Recreation was defined as consump- 
tion of leisure time, “‘the play life of 
a people.” 

Great stress was placed upon home 
play, described as the “priceless part 
of life.” Included in home play were 
games of all kinds, with arts and crafts 
as hobbies. Such play results in a 
sense of security and belonging for 
youth. 

“Children need much freedom with- 
in the home for working out their own 
devices,” said J. W. Faust, National 
chairman of Recreation, at a confer- 
ence on “Recreation—the Leaven of 
Home Character Building.” “Intelli- 
gent letting-alone, however, does not 
mean ignoring. Space for quiet play, 
for reading and daydreaming, for 
storing and keeping sacred treasures 


Reereation 








are needed indoors. Out of doors, chil- 
dren need a place for active play, for 
a garden, and for pets.” 


Do drivers’ license laws re- 
Safety duce traffic accidents? Is the 
traffic accident situation getting bet- 
ter? Both questions were answered in 
the affirmative at the Safety confer- 
ence meeting held Tuesday afternoon. 
R. L. Forney, statistician of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, answered ques- 
tions asked by parent-teacher leaders. 
“Accidental deaths involving motor ve- 
hicles numbered 37,000 and home acci- 
dents amounted to 31,500 out of 100,- 
000 in 1935,” Forney said. 

Miss Agnes Samuelson, President of 
the National Education Association 
and one of the three women state su- 
perintendents of public instruction in 
the United States, addressed the Safety 
conference led by Marian Telford, 
Thursday afternoon. 

“Safety education should be taken 
out of the realm of the dramatic and 
spectacular and be made an integral 
part of the regular school curriculum,” 
Miss Samuelson declared. “Educators 
everywhere are recognizing the need 
for safety training, and to meet their 
demand for help, we have arranged to 
devote an entire morning to safety 
education at the convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Port- 
land in June.” 

Emphasis was placed on the respon- 
sibility of the individual parent-teacher 
member for safety training of children 
and on the importance of parent- 
teacher cooperation in community 
safety movements. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


“The new approach to art edu- 
cation in the schools has as its 
purpose helping children to express 
ideas rather than to produce finished 
results,” said Elizabeth Wells Robert- 
son, National chairman of Art, at her 
conference. 

“Making things with the hands is 
one of the best possible hobbies for our 
new leisure. To create with one’s own 
hands something out of nothing is in- 
deed a great satisfaction. In children 
the hobby of creating is just about as 
strong an impulse as the hobby of ac- 
quiring things. 

“This day and age of self-expression 
has brought out some remarkable 
geniuses among our people. When 
adults can get into art without fear and 
inhibitions they have gone far toward 
success. Parent-teacher associations 
should work with the art departments 
of the schools, not only to encourage 
and know children’s art, but to derive 
benefits themselves from drawing and 
painting. This will make for the finest 


Art 


kind of appreciation not only of the 
children’s work but of art in general. 
No one appreciates a thing until he has 
tried to do that thing himself. Parent- 
teacher groups cultivating this activity 
will do much toward promoting it in 
the home and the school.” 


‘‘Spontaneities 
Exceptional Child ;)4¢ pertain to 
human life are inherited regardless of 
disabilities either mental or physical 
in the parents, and these innate spon- 
taneities should be allowed to develop 
in the exceptional child whether he is 
of low or high grade intelligence,” 
was the advice given by Dr. R. A. 
Jefferson of Marquette University at 
the conference on the Exceptional 
Child, Tuesday afternoon. Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Hayes, National chairman, 
presided. 

Dr. Jefferson cited a typical spon- 
taneity, that of establishing friendly 
relationships with others. The child is 
shaped into abnormality by being 


made to feel that he is different and 
that there is no place in society for 
him. In offering a solution to the de- 


Glenn Frank, President, 
University of Wisconsin 


velopment of spontaneities, Dr. Jeffer- 
son said that new situations and free- 
ing the child from regimented educa- 
tion often help. 

“Teach them how to be social hu- 
man beings. Teach them how to live,” 
declared Miss Alice Brady, grade su- 
pervisor of the Manitowoc schools, 
in speaking of the exceptional child 
problem at the Wednesday afternoon 
Exceptional Child conference. 

“We are too concerned with academ- 
ic success and the intellectual aspect. 
We should be more concerned with 
habits and think more in terms of liv- 








ing,” explained the speaker, who de. 
scribed mass instruction as the great- 
est existing harm to the exceptiona) 
child. 

The speaker in enlarging on this 
aspect cited experiments which hag 
been made in segregating the excep. 
tionally brilliant children from the 
average. She found, she declared, that 
the plan at present is not a feasible 
one. It is too apt to arouse class con- 
sciousness and an undemocratic fee]- 
ing among the children themselves, 

Miss Brady advocated special ob- 
servation to learn to know the child 
as he is, instead of mere mental test- 
ing, which in many cases gives only 
one side of the picture. 


That “humane 
ethics are in- 
dispensable to character formation” is 
the opinion of Leo P. Schleck, princi- 
pal of the Emerson School, Madison, 
who addressed the Humane Education 
conference. 

The concrete results of humane 
teaching were discussed by Mrs. W. F. 
Krall, of Chicago, chairman of Hu- 
mane Education for the Illinois Con- 
gress; and a group discussion was led 
by Mrs. Paul H. Kelsey, of Boston, 
president of the Massachusetts Parent- 
Teacher Association. 


Humane Education 


Under the topic, ‘“‘Character- 
Musie Building Influences of Music 
in the Home,” Miss Mayme E. Irons, 
of Decatur, Illinois, National Music 
chairman, discussed in her conference 
how music may strengthen family re- 
lationships, develop musical tastes, 
and add to the influences that build 
character. 

She explained how character traits 
may be developed by the presence of 
the following interests in home music: 
a family music hour, preschool music 
in the home, supplementing school mu- 
sic with private lessons, concerts for 
children, home encouragement in mu- 
sic, and the building of community 
service attitudes. 

A round table discussion of the 
problems of music leaders, with the 
aim of giving practical helps to state, 
district, and local chairmen, concluded 
the conference. 


An enthusiastic 
and earnest 
group of educators and delegates to the 
convention attended the conference on 
School Education, at which Miss Charl 
O. Williams, National chairman of 
School Education, presided. The de- 
pression has made many parents keen- 
ly aware of the helplessness of many 
communities to overcome the financial 
difficulties of establishing an adequate 
program of school education for their 
children. 


School Edueation 
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Thomas W. Boyce, principal of the 
Cass Street Rotary School, Milwaukee, 
described the differences in old and 
new types of curriculums and showed 
the advantages of the present-day 
method of offering a curriculum suited 
to individual needs, giving an oppor- 
tunity for participation in life-like ac- 
tivities as well as in individual creative 
expression. 

Hon. John Callahan, state Superin- 
tendent of Education for Wisconsin, 
pointed out that more money was spent 
on the World War than all the money 
spent for education since the begin- 
ning of this country. 

Other speakers from various sec- 
tions of the country told of the prog- 
ress of education in their states. The 
group agreed that the book Our Pub- 
lic Schools has been of tremendous 
value in presenting such a clear state- 
ment of the whole problem that many 
parents have recognized the funda- 
mental economic difficulties behind 
our school set-up. They felt that fed- 
eral aid without federal control might 
be the only logical solution to the prob- 
lem but recognized that the rights of 
the states must be safeguarded as far 
as control and program are concerned. 


Over $40,000 has been 
Student Aid given by parent- 
teacher associations to help needy stu- 
dents during the past year, accord- 
ing to reports received by Mrs. F. H. 
Devere, National chairman of Student 
Aid, it was revealed at her conference. 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve urged thorough in- 
vestigation of the needs of high school 
and college students and the awarding 
of scholarships or loans on the basis 
of needs. Student aid plans under way 
in several states were presented. Mrs. 
Devere indicated that her studies had 
revealed that the greatest field for 
student aid work of parent-teacher as- 
sociations lies in the grade schools and 
high schools, since funds from many 
other organizations are available to 
students beyond the secondary school 
level. It was recommended that efforts 
be made to keep students in school for 
a longer period in order to create jobs 
for unemployed adults. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME 
SERVICE 


Throughout 
all the con- 
ferences in the Department of Home 
Service it was clearly emphasized that 
Character Education, Home Educa- 
tion, Homemaking, and International 
Relations are vital factors in society 
today. 

Dr. Joseph Artman, leader of the 
conference on Character Education 
said, “Character is the social reach or 


Character Edueation 


significance of any act whatever. In 
really good character there is such 
consistency as we find in Jane Addams. 
Character doesn’t grow by fitting in; 
it has yeastiness.” 

He emphasized the necessity for the 
development of a strong, worthwhile 
public opinion and not just the thin 
veneer of thought so prevalent in the 
world today. Many of the present-day 
economic and social ills, he said, can 
be traced to a lack of sound, funda- 
mental group thinking. Parent-teacher 





“There are few things more im- 
portant in the training and enrich- 
ing of character than the establish- 
ment of neighborliness, open-mind- 
edness and tolerance, whether in 
families or nations.”—MkRs. B. F. 
LANGWORTHY. 


“The supreme contribution which 
the schools can make to the social 
welfare in this democracy is the 
training of leaders and the cultiva- 
tion of popular understanding.”’— 
GLENN FRANK. 


“The monthly series of random 
lectures and social get-togethers, 
which have characterized many as- 
sociations, are happily giving way 
to programs of vitality and con- 
tinuity, of planning and activity.” 

-WM. MCKINLEY ROBINSON. 


“There are parent-teacher asso- 
ciations which need to be resur- 
rected by speakers. The average 
speaker does not know what you 
need. I suggest that you choose 
speakers who are familiar with 
your situation, then tell them what 
problems you want discussed.”’— 
AGNES SAMUELSON. 





associations should study such socie- 
ties as those founded in Sweden and 
Denmark, with only 1% per cent un- 
derprivileged, and should help to de- 
velop public opinion that will elevate 
politics by restoring citizenship to the 
citizen. No other organization has such 
a marvelous opportunity. 


Consumer 
Home Education and .aycation is 
Homemaking needed by 


all homemakers is the belief of Miss 
Florence Fallgatter, chairman of the 
Committee on Homemaking. In pre- 
senting accomplishments in the vari- 
ous states through Homemaking com- 
mittees, state presidents from differ- 
ent parts of the country told of work 
along this line in their respective 
states. 

Many interesting ideas were given 
in the discussion of “What Is a Good 
Home?” at the joint conference on 
Home Education and Homemaking. 
Among the conclusions were: a good 
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home is one where there is equilibrium; 
a good home is essential to character 
building; when the crime problem is 
solved it will be solved in the home. 
Courtesy, mutual love and respect, and 
the ability to live within the family 
income were recommended as means 
for attaining a perfect home. The 
group agreed that the quality of the 
home depends upon “the quality of the 
parents who build it.” 

“The most effective school for par- 
ents and children is the home and the 
learning process goes on there, wheth- 
er we realize it or not, while they are 
experiencing from day to day ways of 
living together. Guided by parents, 
children learn most of the important 
lessons of life in the home,” said Miss 
Ellen Lombard, chairman of the Home 
Education committee. 

The group discussed the experiences 
in the home which contribute largely 
to the education of the family and the 
effect they have upon the character- 
building processes, the essential char- 
acteristics that are to be found in a 
successful Home Education committee, 
how school people discover the effects 
of home education, and the tangible 
results. 


The In- 
International Relations terna- 
tional Relations conference discussed 
“The Home: The Training School for 
Friendship.” Mrs. A. H. Reeve, former 
President of the National Congress, 
former President of the International 
Federation of Home and School, and 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, presided. 

“The child who spends one-twentieth 
of his time between the ages of six and 
sixteen in school and returns to a 
prejudiced and intolerant home, faces 
a perpetual conflict of ideas and ideals, 
and prejudice and intolerance may 
lurk in many a household where there 
are earnest workers for peace,” said 
Mrs. Reeve. Until the adults in home 
and community learn to look below or 
beyond surface differences and seek to 
find the good qualities in every race, 
it is nothing short of absurd to en- 
deavor to teach in school the intelli- 
gent understanding of the social and 
economic relationships of nations, 
which must be the lasting condition of 
peace. 

Mille. Marie Butts, Secretary of the 
International Bureau of Education, 
Geneva, Switzerland, said, “Eighteen 
years ago your efforts were bent to- 
ward Americanizing the immigrants. 
You have now outgrown that, and en- 
courage them to keep their own back- 
ground and develop their talents.” 
“Try to put a humanizing touch into 
all your relations with the foreign- 
born,” said Miss Dorothy Enderis, di- 
rector of municipal education and 








adult education in Milwaukee. Many 
suggestions were made along this line. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


The part of the par- 
Child Hygiene nts in the home in 
child care and training as a good prep- 
aration for later school and commu- 
nity life, the importance of child 
health, and the essence of good citizen- 
ship were the keynote of the conference 
on Child Hygiene in a talk by Dr. Car- 
oline Hedger of Chicago. 

Cooperation of home and school is 
all-important and the health of the 
child should be watched carefully by 
the parents. Adequate breakfasts and 
hot lunches, plenty of sleep, and free- 
dom of choice in cultural pursuits were 
recommended for school children. 

“First look at your child before you 
decide what extracurricular pursuits 
you wish him to have,” advised Dr. 
Hedger. Build the child first and then 
you can add the activities the child can 
stand without injuring his future. 

Dr. Hedger also emphasized that it 
was bad for a child to repeat the first 
erade. He feels himself a tail-ender. 
There is also quite a cost per child in 
repeating a grade. 

Community standards on health 
should be set for nutrition, athletics, 
and the proper amount of sleep. 


“The Homemaker 
and the Happy 
Child” was the topic for discussion at 
the Mental Hygiene conference Tues- 
day afternoon, to the accompaniment 
of the placing of more than a hundred 
extra chairs at what proved to be one 
of the most enthusiastic meetings of 
the National convention. Dr. Frances 
Gaw, National chairman for Mental 
Hygiene, summarized the characteris- 
tics of normal development, emphasiz- 
ing the need for consistency, under- 
standing, and ingenuity on the part of 
parents in handling children and the 
great need that the child has of ap- 
proval from his group. 

The eager contributions of the audi- 
ence to the discussion, so generously 
and graciously led by Dr. Gaw, gave a 
clearly defined picture of what mental 
hygiene means to parents. The popular 
recreation slogan, “The family that 
plays together stays together,” was so 
well explained in terms of mental hy- 
giene principles that every mother 
probably departed from the conference 
with fresh inspiration for her own 
daily life with her family. 

Built on the thesis that health is the 
foundation upon which the happiness 
and well-being of the individual rest, 
that mental and physical health are 
both essential to the normality of the 
individual and indivisibly interrelated, 
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Mental Hygiene 


a joint conference was held on Wednes- 
day afternoon by the departments of 
Child Hygiene and Mental Hygiene. 
This unified health program was pre- 
sented by Dr. Frances Gaw, National 
chairman for Mental Hygiene, and Dr. 
Estella Ford Warner, Director of Child 
Hygiene Investigation for the United 
States Public Health Service. By this 
integration of program the group was 
challenged to think in terms of the 
whole child instead of isolated aspects 
of his life. By a very general participa- 
tion the group manifested its interest 
in the protection necessary to safe- 





“By play I mean those things that 
we do for fun when we are free to 
choose what we want to do. Wheth- 
er it is walking, or visiting with 
the neighbors, or making things 
with our hands, or sketching, or 
painting, or singing, or playing mu- 
sical instruments, play widens our 
interest in others and in things 
about us. It makes us more inter- 
esting to others. It gives us enthu- 
siasm, without which life is not very 
much worth while. It increases tre- 
mendously the development of our 
inner sources of happiness. It makes 
us more friendly and neighborly. In 
short, it is the phase of our rownd 
of living which brings us the oppor- 
tunity to grow in stature, spiritu- 
ally and culturally and actually to 
improve our physical well-being. It 
is the time that adds to life’s rich- 
ness, and for most of us the time 
that makes life challenging and in- 
teresting, and gives zest and tang 
to liwing.”—J. W. FAUST. 





guard the demands of growth and de- 
velopment at varying age levels in the 
face of the increasing complexity of 
life today. 


In discussing the 
needs of youth at 
the Social Hygiene conference Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Miss Aimee Zillmer 
pointed out that young people like to 
go straight but that in many cases 
parents do not believe enough in them. 
Parents lack the courage to talk frank- 
ly with their boys and girls and to give 
them information which parents and 
not others should impart. Some of the 
turmoil in which young people find 
themselves may be traced to this fact; 
some, to the influence of movies, 
magazines, and other forces. From 
the first teachings in sex education, 
when a little information should be 
given at a time so that the whole pic- 
ture may develop gradually, until the 
children are older, the subject of sex 
should be taken incidentally and not 
be dealt with as a mysterious matter. 
We must give youth liberty but create 
a guided taste. Decent taste must be 


Social Hygiene 





developed early and bred in the family, 


The first 
The Summer Round-Up confer. 
of the Children ence on 
the Summer Round-Up of the Chil- 
dren discussed ways of arousing in- 
terest of parents, methods of conduct- 
ing the examinations, the importance 
of follow-up to see that the advice of 
the doctor and dentist are followed, 
and the need for keeping the child 
continually in good physical condition. 

The discussion brought out that the 
examinations are carried on in differ- 
ent ways—(1)by taking the child to 
the family doctor and dentist, (2) by 
holding group examinations at the 
schoolhouse in cooperation with loca] 
and county health departments, and 
(3) by taking children to established 
health centers. The necessity of work- 
ing out plans for the round-up in co- 
operation with the medical and dental 
profession, health departments, school 
superintendent or school principal, and 
representatives of other health or- 
ganizations was emphasized. 

The main feature of the Thursday 
conference hour was the presentation 
of a play showing one way in which 
public interest might be aroused. This 
play, “The First Round-Up,” was 
presented by members of parent- 
teacher groups in Milwaukee under 
the direction of Mrs. E. R. Watrous, 
Recreation chairman of the Milwaukee 
Council. It portrayed the various steps 
of the round-up from the initial calling 
through the examination and follow- 
up work. 

Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, chairman of 


the Advisory Committee to the Na-- 


tional Publicity Division, led an in- 
teresting discussion on the use of 
radio, newspaper, and posters as de- 
vices through which the public can be 
informed. 


COMMITTEES-AT-LARGE 


The practi- 
cal features 
of National Congress publications 
commanded the attention of delegates 
attending the conferences on Congress 
Publications. The programs presented 
under the direction of Mrs. Frederick 
M. Hosmer, National chairman, took 
up such questions as the following: 
How can we develop an informed and 
participating membership? How may 
Congress publications serve leaders 
and members? What is ahead in Con- 
gress publications? What use shall be 
made of Congress publications for 
greatest progress? 

Particular attention was given to the 
new edition of the Parent-Teacher 
Manual. The forthcoming publication 
of the book called Our Homes, edited 
by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, was an- 


Congress Publications 
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nounced. The prices will be 25 cents 
each for paperbound copies, 50 cents 
for clothbound copies. Special dis- 
counts on quantity orders are avail- 
able. 

Posters, displays, and other evi- 
dences of publication work were fea- 
tured. 


The annual break- 
fast for Founders 
Day chairmen, given in former years 
by Mrs. David O. Mears, was given by 
Mrs. Fred Raymond, Thursday morn- 
ing, with Mrs. Arthur A. Birney and 
Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, honorary 
vice-presidents of the National Con- 
gress, and Mrs. Agnes Bettes, founder 
of the Wisconsin Congress, as guests 
of honor. Other guests included Mrs. 
Langworthy, National President, Mrs. 
Hugh Bradford, and Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
former National Presidents, and state 
Founders Day chairmen. 


Founders Day 


‘“‘The power of the 
screen to set an exam- 
ple is tremendous. Children who at- 
tend movies carry away with them 
an impression more vivid than that 
which they receive through the senses,” 
said Dr. Henry R. Atkinson, President 
of the Massachusetts Civic League and 
a member of the Legal Drafting Com- 
mittee on the Neely-Pettengill bill, in 
speaking before the Legislation con- 
ference on Wednesday afternoon. Dr. 
Atkinson believes whole-heartedly that 
block booking and blind selling must 
be abolished. ‘The exhibitor,” he says, 
“buys with his hands tied and his eyes 
blindfolded. Thus, if he cannot select 
his own program, he does not feel re- 
sponsible for the effect which it pro- 
duces. Many pictures, unfit for public 
showing, are sold to unwary theater- 
owners. 

“If the Neely-Pettengill bill is en- 
acted,” he continued, “the results 
should be stupendous. Its success, of 
course, will come from a cooperation 
between local groups and the exhibitor 
himself.” 


Legislation 


“The modern 
world looks up- 
on the modern parent from three 
points of view: (1) as a person, (2) 
as an educator, (3) as a force in the 
community,” said Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, 
chairman of Parent Education, at her 
conference. 

“Parent education in the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
had a long history. Thirty-nine years 
ago, in 1897, when the Congress was 
first formed as the Congress of Moth- 
ers, parent education was one of its 
main objectives. Our present organiza- 
tion meets the needs of parents in the 
changed aspects in which these needs 
are presented today,” she said. 


Parent Edueation 


“Parent education plays an impor- 
tant part in the life of the parent, the 
child, and the community. It is the 
means whereby the parent learns to 
grow along with the child and to enjoy 
a companionship with him as well as 
to assume guidance for him. It is also 
a means by which the aspirations of 
parents and the needs of homes may 
be made known to the community, and 
the community resources directed into 
their service. 

“The better the person, the better 
the parent, and the parent who has 
come up through a wholesome child- 
hood, physically and emotionally fit to 
be a parent, is, other things being 
equal, the ideal father or mother of 
boys and girls. 

“The benefits of parent education 
are important for any adult who works 
or plays with children. The teacher, the 
social worker, the physician, and any 
other adult who is responsible in part 
for the welfare of children needs an 
education which is similar to that for 
parenthood. It should be one of the 
tasks of parent education to make such 
training possible.” 


Radio’s contribution to char- 
acter formation was discus- 
sed in the Radio conference which B. 
H. Darrow, National chairman of Ra- 
dio, and Mrs. John Sharpless Fox, 
associate chairman, conducted. Dele- 
gates considered whether evening 
broadcasts for children are improving 
in acceptability; the type of broad- 
casts to which children listen; how 
effective these programs are in pro- 
ducing points of view and habits; and 
how the school and the home may 
teach the child discrimination in radio 
listening. 

Mr. Darrow also reported that the 
present-day radio preferences of thou- 
sands of children are being codified 
now and will soon be available for pub- 
lication. Many state and city organiza- 
tions have conducted these studies in 
order to keep informed on what chil- 
dren like and dislike in their present 
radio diet. 


Through 
National Parent-Teacher the year- 
Magazine ly pa- 
rent-teacher program the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE endea- 
vors to present subjects that are 
of vital interest to both parents and 
teachers and to suggest methods by 
which they may be developed to stimu- 
late helpful and purposeful discussion 
in the local parent-teacher meetings. 
The theme chosen for the 1936-37 pro- 
gram, “Character Growth—A Home 
and School Responsibility,” relates to 
the Fortieth Convention theme, ‘“Re- 
lation of the Home to Character For- 
mation.” 
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Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, associate editor, 
who presided at the Tuesday confer- 
ence in the absence of Mrs. Mason, the 
editor, discussed the parent education 
study course for 1936-37, ‘““‘The Family 
and the Community,” and methods of 
conducting study groups. 

Discussion brought out many uses of 
the magazine. 

The entire design and aim of the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
is to carry information on child care, 
and training and family relationships, 
as well as the new trends in education, 
according to Mrs. M. D. Wilkinson, 
chairman of the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER MAGAZINE, who led the maga- 
zine conference Thursday aiternoon. 
“This information, if translated into 
new attitudes, habits, or lines of 
thought, will be a very vital home in- 
fluence in the development of charac- 
ter,” she said. ‘Home is one of the most 
important educational agencies for 
child or adult and since, according to 
our permanent platform, the develop- 
ment of character is the end and aim 
of education, any influence which tends 
to develop wiser parents, more efficient 
schools, more harmonious homes and 
child-conscious communities makes 
possible the development of character. 
I think we need to stress development 
of character in adults as well as in 
children; the second is impossible with- 
out the first. We can scarcely help 
children to become what we are not 
ourselves. That is the function of the 
magazine—to educate the parent—and 
its one great value is that it reaches 
the parent in the most isolated com- 
munities and brings him the best guid- 
ance material to be had.” 


During 
Parent-Teacher Trainingf 9 y r 


Classes parent- 


teacher training classes led by Mrs. 
Charles E. Roe, National Field Secre- 
tary, and Miss Frances S. Hays, Na- 
tional Education Secretary, many val- 
uable helps were given to delegates 
in methods of carrying on the work of 
the P.T.A., a number of practical gug- 
gestions made by the delegates, and 
thoughtful questions answered by the 
leaders. In addition to an explanation 
of the uses of the exhibits at the con- 
vention, these classes included dis- 
cussions of ‘““‘The Parent-Teacher Man- 
ual and Related Publications as Guides 
in the Development of Parent-Teacher 
Work,” “Resources for a Varied and 
Enriched Parent-Teacher Program,” 
and “Discovery and Development of 
Leadership.” 

During one conference period C. J. 
Anderson, Dean of Education at the 
University of Wisconsin, discussed the 
chief types of work resources in par- 








ent-teacher training, including packet 
library services and bureaus of visual 
instruction. Dean Anderson said that 
research organizations are important 
resources for direct answers to many 
parent-teacher problems. William H. 
Bristow, General Secretary of the 
Congress, led a discussion on effective 
ways of obtaining general interest and 
participation in the local parent-teach- 
er program. 


AWARDS 


Awards in the six classes competing 
in the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE contest for the past year 
were presented to the respective state 
presidents. 

The awards are made on a basis of 
the percentage of subscriptions as re- 
lated to parent-teacher membership in 
the state. First, second, and third place 
in the various classes and the presi- 
dents who received the awards for 
their states are as follows: 


Class I—Membership 75,000 or more 

Illinois, Mrs. A. R. Williams; Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. Howard H. Hall; New 
York, Mrs. Ralph E. Brodie. 


Class II—Membership 40,000-75,000 

New Jersey, Mrs. Walter L. Bowen; 
Washington, Mrs. Neil Haig; North 
Carolina, Mrs. W. B. Aycock. 


Class III—Membership 25,000-40,- 
000—-Kansas, Mrs. Louis R. Fulton; 
Arkansas, Mrs. Scott Wood; Ala- 
bama, Mrs. James Fitts Hill. 


Class IV—-Membership 10,000-25,000 

-Oklahoma, Mrs. George E. Calvert; 
Wisconsin, Mrs. William A. Hastings; 
Louisiana, Mrs. Albert L. Smith. 


Class V—Membership 7,500-10,000— 
Montana, Mrs. William Beers; Rhode 
Island, Mrs. Clarence W. Bosworth; 
Arizona, Miss C. Louise Boehringer. 


Class VI—Membership less than 
7,500—-W yoming, Mrs. Everett Evans; 
Idaho, Mrs. I. E. Joslyn; New Mexico, 
Mrs. P. S. Myers. 


THE SUMMER ROUND-UP OF THE 
CHILDREN 


Awards which were presented to state 
branches at the 1936 convention at 
Milwaukee were as follows: 


Largest Percentage of Local Units 
Carrying through the 1935 Campaign. 
CLAss A Iowa 80% 
CLASS B_ Massachusetts 100% 
CLass C District of Columbia 77% 


Largest Percentage of Children Im- 
munized Against Diphtheria in the 
1935 Campaign. 


CLASS A Georgia 57% 
CLASS B’ Tennessee 54% 
CLass C South Carolina 48.33% 


Largest Percentage of Children 
Vaccinated Against Smallpox in the 
1935 Campaign. 

CLAss A Virginia 93% 
CLASS B_ North Carolina 75% 
CLASS C District of Columbia 97% 


Largest Percentage of Children Ob- 
taining Medical Care Who Were Found 
to Be in Need of Such Medical Care in 
the 1935 Campaign. 

CLAss A West Virginia 48% 
CLASS B_ Colorado 64% 
CLAss C District of Columbia 58% 

Largest Percentage of Children Ob- 
taining Dental Care Who Were Found 
to Be in Need of Such Dental Care in 
the 1935 Campaign. 


CLAsSs A Georgia 55% 
CLASS B' Minnesota 59% 
CLASS C New Hampshire 100% 


NEWS NOTES 


Setting aside temporarily a long- 
time policy of “hands-off” in regard to 
the school curriculum, the National 
Board of Managers voted to cooperate 
with school authorities within the scope 
of its policies in efforts under way in 
many states to include safety educa- 
tion in revised school curriculums. The 
National chairman of Safety, Marian 
L. Telford, reported to the Board that 
she received many requests for guid- 
ance material for the use of committees 
engaged in curriculum revision. State 
Presidents, Mrs. George E. Calvert, of 
Oklahoma; Mrs. Charles E. Pye, of 
Iowa; Mrs. Clinton F. Parvin, of Flori- 
da; and Mrs. Albert L. Smith, of 
Louisiana, urged that the Board grant 
Miss Telford permission to aid in cases 
where she deemed the activity within 
the scope of the parent-teacher organi- 
zation. 
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The total registration for the con- 
vention was 1529. 


Plans for study outlines on peace 
and world friendship and the promo- 
tion of intensive work in the field of 
peace education were reported to the 
Board by Mrs. A. H. Reeve, of Phila- 
delphia, International Relations chair- 
man. 
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Nominating committees for the nam- 
ing of officers and committee chairmen 
for the next election, next May at the 
annual convention in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, were elected by ballot as follows: 
Nominating Committee for Officers: 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
William Kletzer, Portland, Oregon; 
Mrs. Chris Hirning, Mitchell, South 
Dakota; Mrs. Charles Center, Atlanta, 
Georgia; and Mrs. Fred Raymond, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





Nominating Committee for National 
Committee Chairmen: Mrs. Simon 
Lapham, Providence, Rhode Island; 
Mrs. H. C. Bradley, Denver, Colorado; 
Mrs. James Fitts Hill, Montgomery, 
Alabama; Mrs. Scott Wood, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas; Mrs. A. R. Wil- 
liams, Normal, Illinois; Mrs. Emmet 
Stopher, Kent, Ohio; and Mrs. Warren 
L. Mabrey, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


The total membership of the Na- 
tional Congress for the year ending in 
April, 1936, is 1,877,171. 


Mrs. Beaumont W. Whittaker, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Congress, was 
elected president of the State Presi- 
dents’ Conference to succeed Mrs. A. 
R. Williams, Illinois president. Other 
officers elected were Mrs. Louis R. 
Fulton, president of the Kansas Con- 
gress, vice-president; and Mrs. Emmet 
Stopher, president of the Ohio Con- 
gress, secretary-treasurer. The State 
Presidents’ Conference is composed of 
the presidents of each branch of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
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At the State Presidents’ Club lunch- 
eon, held Sunday, May 10th, at the 
Wisconsin Club, Mrs. William A. Has- 
tings, president of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress, was elected president; Mrs. H. 
C. Bradley, Colorado president, vice- 
president; and Mrs. William Kletzer, 
Oregon president, secretary-treasurer. 


Mrs. William J. Hayes of Burlin- 
game, California, chairman of the Na- 
tional Congress Committee on the 
Exceptional Child, was elected chair- 
man of the National Chairmen’s Con- 
ference and Miss Mary Murphy, of 
Chicago, chairman of the Committee 
on Child Hygiene, was elected secre- 
tary. 

eee 


“Good character is a blend of altru- 
ism and spontaneity. People generally 
think only of the altruism and forget 
the spontaneity but spontaneity is the 
warp of good character through which 
the woof of altruism is woven. Calcu- 
lated behavior, however altruistic it 
may appear, is never really altruistic 
and never spontaneous. A truly good 
character does not weigh in advance 
the consequences of his good deeds. 
Good character just cannot help being 
spontaneous. It lets the consequences 
follow where they may... . 

“The prayer of all parents who want 
their children to be good characters 
should therefore be: ‘May I dare to be 
spontaneous!’ ”—RALPH P. BRIDGMAN 
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- THE ROBINSON FAMILY - 


The Family 


Takes a Vaeation 


by 
S. J. Crumbine. M. D. 


HIS time last month I had no idea 
T: should be spending a six weeks’ 
vacation up at a mountain lake with 
the Robinsons, but here we all are. 
It is several years since the family 
had a vacation all together, for as a 
rule Jack and Molly have gone to their 
own camps. But this year it was de- 
cided to make up a family party, and 
to my surprise and delight, they asked 
me to join them. 

We had a great time making up our 
minds where to go. Little Nancy was 
keen on a long auto trip. “Miles and 
miles every day and sleep in a new 
place every night.”’ Molly said, ‘““That’s 
all right, but where could we swim?” 
Jack didn’t care much where we went 
so long as we didn’t have to dress up. 
Mrs. Robinson was thinking of ‘pine 
trees—but no dishes to wash!” Mr. 
Robinson and I agreed that all we 
wanted was good fishing. It seemed, 
therefore, as if a summer camp would 
be the best answer to the problem. 

After considerable discussion and 
much examination of folders we chose 
a place about five hundred miles away, 
up in the hills. The folder offered in- 
dividual cabins with a main lodge for 
eating and indoor recreation. It stated 
that there were safe swimming, good 
fishing, and fine woodland trails, with 
little or no poison ivy and no mos- 
quitoes. 

The promise of pasteurized milk and 
fresh dairy supplies and vegetables 
from a neighboring farm helped Mrs. 
Robinson to make up her mind, for she 


knows how big a part they play in her 
family’s summer diets, and she has no 
intention of letting the vacation be 
spoiled by digestive upsets. 

To be on the safe side, Mrs. Robin- 
son asked me to inoculate the whole 
bunch against typhoid fever, which I 
was glad to do. The folder said that 
the water supply at the camp was 
certified by the state health authori- 
ties, but I know how tempting a way- 
side stream can be to thirsty children 
out on a hike, and I didn’t want the 
Robinson youngsters to run any un- 
necessary risks. 

Having chosen our camp, we then 
considered ways of getting there. 
Should we make one long train journey 
of it, with a short motor trip at the 
end, or should we go all the way by 
car? Since Tommie is still so young 
and since Nancy still tires easily after 
her long convalescence, we decided to 
go by car, to take our time on the way, 
and to make a two-day journey of it, 
stopping over night at a tourist camp 
so that the children could get a good 
rest. 

As a result we reached our destina- 
tion on the afternoon of the second 
day, fresh and ready to like everything 
and everybody. And truly, everything 
and everybody was and still is very 
pleasant. The whole camp is extremely 
well run. The meals are well cooked 
and appetizing. It is doing us all good 
to get away from the noise and bustle 
of the city. Except when an occasional 
marshmallow roast down on the beach 
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keeps us up later than usual, our rule 
is “early to bed and early to rise.” 
Everybody does it, so there is no diffi- 
culty in getting the children to sleep. 
In fact they are sleeping and eating 
much better than they did in town, 
which is one of the reasons why they 
look so well. 

Another reason is that Mrs. Robin- 
son has been careful about sunburn 
during this first week. She very wise- 
ly brought a supply of overalls which 
could be alternated with the bathing 
suits and play suits, to protect arms 
and legs from too long exposure. By 
this time, however, the children have 
all got their tan and can run around in 
bathing suits all day and not suffer. 
But she does insist on their wearing 
shoes or sandals except when on the 
beach. Nancy and Tommie would dear- 
ly like to run about barefoot, but their 
mother doesn’t want any lameness 
from stepping on thorns or broken 
glass. As it is, we have our share of 
scratched knees and elbows, but Mrs. 
Robinson is prepared for those with a 
supply of iodine and bandages. 

We are all enjoying the change from 
the confinement of city life to this 
happy outdoor existence. We are all 
making friends, from Baby Tom up to 
and including myself. And we are get- 
ting to know each other all over again 
in these new surroundings. I feel sure 
that we shall go back to our work 
rested, refreshed, and full of new vigor 
—which is just the effect a safe and 
sane vacation should have. 





Next Month: 
MOLLY MAKES A RESCUE 
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A New Deal in Home Life | ; 
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by Lydia M. Williams be 

EAL home life is_ returning. al 

American people are going to t 

live normal lives again. There is a be- | 

lief that scenes of home life are not of he 
soft enough hues these days. Critics [ 

say that there are too many messy m 

spots in the background, and that lack : se 

of warm fireside coloring has upset hi 

the picture of the most essential insti- cl 

tution, the home, due to dominance | H 

of outside forces. la 

Whether this situation is as acute as el 
pictured, we must admit that many n 
causes may be found for disrupting Ci 
home life, if parents will let them. 

Some blame the automobile for keep- | a 
ing families constantly on the jump; j 
others, the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, while others blame the 
movies, jazz, and what not. However, 
people do seem possessed to “go 
places.”’ But, if the home is made at- 
tractive, and the young, as well as 
old, are allowed to surround them- 
selves with friends and hobbies, more | 
of the old-time home interest will 
speedily be developed. 

One fortunate thing about our cur- 
rent period of stress, due to the fact 
that Americans have less money to 
spend carelessly, is that many are 
compelled to use home as headquar- 
ters, during leisure hours. Homes are 
being made pleasant places in which 
to live, rather than for eating and 
sleeping purposes only. They are be- i 
coming places in which to entertain i 
and amuse the family and friends. A 
goodly number are thoroughly enjoy- | 
ing this reacquaintance with the fire- 
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side hearth, and jokingly remark that, 
after all, ‘‘there’s no place like home.” 
We parents are building better 
foundations under our homes, ce- 
mented with the mortar of love and 
faithfulness. We are finally becoming 
companions to our children. This may 
be due to our modern adult education, 
stressing so much a new family, the 
emotionally healthy family. We are 
becoming home physicians by men- 
tally erasing black clouds from our 
family horizon and training ourselves 
to be more tolerant. Sooner or later 
we realize that it is as important to 
feed hungry hearts as hungry mouths. 
I have found that an ideal way to 
engender enthusiasm in the younger 
members of my family is to allow each 
to have a room or corner of his very 
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The boys are their own cham- 
bermaids for their thorough- 





ly “he-man” room 


The center of activities is the 
study with its table, study 
lamp, and books 
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own where he can harbor his pet 
possessions and exploit his hobbies. 
I’ve tried to make our house “homy,” 
in order to cope with rainy days, when 
poys and girls wonder what to do, and 
also the leisure after-school hours. I 
never want to hear any whined com- 
plaints, “There’s nothing to do around 
here—no place to go.” 

My efforts have not been in vain, for 
my family has successfully adjusted it- 
self, through this difficult period. (We 
have interpreted the depression as a 
challenge, rather than a catastrophe.) 
However, the adjustment in family re- 
lationships was accomplished through 
endeavors in three general directions, 
namely: mental, spiritual, and physi- 
cal. 

The mental was perhaps the most 
difficult, because it involved the neces- 
sity of forcing ourselves to see life 
from a new angle, and convincing us 
that there are only a few important 


-things which give real happiness. It 


has been necessary for many parents, 
I know, to unclutter their minds with 
the many urges to answer the super- 
ficial calls of the times. 

Mental regeneration is always ac- 
companied by a softening of the human 
relationships, and a growing apprecia- 
tion of spiritual values. These are nat- 
urally reflected, and tend to purify the 
general home atmosphere. This meta- 
morphosis leads us to look about our 
homes for means of expressing newly 
found ideas. 

There are many ways to develop the 
physical angle, depending largely upon 
the individual inclinations of the mem- 
bers, large and small, in any family. 
My typically middle-class family has 
most successfully shown the results of 
experimentation in the mental, spirit- 
ual, and physical directions. There 
soon developed, on the part of each 
member, a desire to make some part 
of our house a reflection of himself. 
The outcome has been a combination 
of rearrangement and redecoration of 
our home, disclosing hidden talents in 
us all. 

First, my husband has his own room 
where he has his university diploma, 
graduating class picture, and portraits 
of fraternity pals, bearing “Yours in 
the bonds” autographs, hanging con- 
veniently on the walls, reminding him 
of the “good old days,” as he glances 
up from his desk. He used to have a 
huge stock market sheet covering two 
Side walls; but these, for reasons best 
left unmentioned, are filed away for 
future reference. Now, he spends time 
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In Mary’s room are all her 
cherished possessions—tell- 
ing their own story 


Gay chintz slip covers, and a 
huge aquarium add charm to 
the sun room 


in his haven, designing streamlined 
automobile parts. 

Even I have my nook. Mine is not 
a room but a corner in the family 
library. Here my desk is always 
stacked with books, papers, and my 
pet typewriter. I also have turned a 
small room, a large closet, really, into 
a sewing room. I’ve taught myself to 
sew and I’ve tried everything from the 
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simplest costume for a juvenile play to 
boys’ pajamas, and a frilly evening 
gown. Once I made a coat out of an 
old chenille curtain. Our accumulation 
of material wealth may have been lost 
during this depression, but I’ve gained 
a wealth of knowledge, hitherto un- 
known to me. I never really appreci- 
ated all the stitches that went into 
garments, or ingredients which made 
up tasty dishes of food, until forced to 
be extremely resourceful and truly 
useful as an individual. No course I 
ever studied in college has been as 
much help to me as the self-education 
I’ve had in the last ten years. That is 
why I am giving so much time to the 
education a parent needs today, and 
gets only in participating in parent- 
teacher work; namely, parent educa- 
tion. 

it is not the adult part of our house 
which is unusual to the casual ob- 
server. There is the sun room, for in- 
stance. Here, not only does one see 
furniture, which I laboriously covered 
with gay chintz, and plants, but an 
outstanding achievement of the father 
of our household, a good-sized aquari- 
um holding twenty-five gallons of 
water. When Dad made this aquarium, 
little did he realize what a source of 
interest it would hold for our entire 
neighborhood. Daily the boys and girls 
come in to see the progress the fish 
make. They know the tropical fish by 
names too big for me to remember, and 
know why the aquarium is a properly 
balanced one—because there is the 
correct amount of seaweed to balance 
the right number of fish. The children 
also know that the reason for this is 
because the fish take on the oxygen 
which the plants give off, and the 


plants take on the carbon dioxide . 


which the fish give off. And, when the 
guppies give birth to quintuplets, 
which they have several times, there 
is almost as much concern as that over 
the Dionne babies. Of great interest, 
too, in the aquarium, is the “clean- 
up squad,” snails of all varieties, scav- 
engers that chase dirt by eating it. 

The outstanding feature of our sun 
room is the very artistic border paint- 
ed on the cream walls, last year, by 
our seventeen-year-old son, Bud. The 
idea was his own. The border consists 
of a silhouette of trees in three shades 
of green. One of the reasons for build- 
ing this sun room was to let Bud ex- 
ploit his hobby, art, as well as provide 
work for an unemployed contractor 
and painter. 
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As in most average American homes, 
ours is the usual type, with its regula- 
tion living room, containing comfort- 
able furniture. However, there is a 
singular touch, even in this room, testi- 
fying to the craftsmanship of a young 
artist. I am referring to a bust of 
Caesar which Bud sculptured. Also 
two very clever modernistic book- 
shelves, and a coffee table, all indica- 
tive of his artistic exploits. 

The most interesting room in our 
house, downstairs, is a back living 
room. Our house, being an old one, 
built in the “parlor, sittin’ room” days, 
lends itself easily to meet our family 
needs. This room, directly off from the 
front living room and opening onto the 
sun room, is a study, in every sense of 
the word. I bought an old dining room 
table at the second-hand store, and 
painted it black. In the center of this 
table is a clever study lamp, an in- 
genious bit of usefulness, made by 
Dad, out of gaspiping. Since three of 
our family are exponents of the young- 
er generation, this table is a sensation. 
Each has his own side of the table. 

Glancing about our study, where a 
cheerful fire usually crackles, it is easy 
to read the personalities of our entire 
family. Noticeable at first are the 
bookshelves, which my husband built. 
On one wall, the shelves reach to the 
ceiling, while lower ones balance the 
other sides. This is a home reference 
library for all of us. The books cover 
a wide variety of subjects. Of course, 
several shelves are hobby shelves, 
where scientific treasures are stored. 

Around the border of our library are 
many expressions of art by our prom- 
ising artist. The youngsters in our 
neighborhood line up around the table 
and pose for profiles. Needless to say, 
Bud’s end of the table is usually so 
cluttered up with paint brushes, pas- 
tels, pencils, and the like that it is 
difficult to locate his high school text- 
books. 

Hanging across the top bar of the 
table lamp, one may see anything from 
magnets of all sizes (one huge magnet 
picks up my electric iron), to dried 
beetles belonging to our fourteen-year- 
old naturalist, Jack. His hobby is nat- 
ural science. He has a pet, six-hundred 
power microscope through which he 
examines everything, from pollen of a 
pretty flower to fleas, carefully cap- 
tured from the deep recesses of the 
hair on our black cocker spaniel, Cin- 
der. On Jack’s side of the table, there 
is always a pile of microscope slides, 





labels, scissors, tweezers, and small 
jars of wiggly specimens. Also, at 
Jack’s place, instead of a single chair, 
there is an old piano bench, most con- 
venient to slide back and forth on 
while watching “victims” under his 
microscope. 

The youngest of our family is a 
daughter. Mary’s place is much neater 
than her brothers’, save when she for- 
gets to put her crayons, scissors, pic- 
tures of “movie stars,” and such in her 
treasure box. She spends much time 
writing poetry. Right now, she is writ- 
ing a book. 

Upstairs, just off Dad’s room, de- 
scribed earlier in this article, is qa 
room, second in importance to the 
downstairs study. It is a real “he- 
man’s” room. The entrance arrests the 
eye of an outsider at once, causing 
some of the young feminine observers 
to shrink back, with horror-stricken 
faces, and shriek. But boys like pri- 
vacy from a young sister’s friends, so 
Bud conceived a most original, if not 
so artistic, idea. He placed a rather 
macabre mask of a man’s head on the 
outside of the door. As if this did not 
prove sufficient, he added a sign, “NO 
GIRLS ALLOWED,” above it. 

Both boys are Boy Scouts. Jack is 
a Star Scout, and Bud, a Gold Palm 
Eagle. This splendid character-train- 
ing organization has had a helpful in- 
fluence on our boys. Just a few glances 
about the boys’ room reflect their 
scouting response. At present, they are 
going through the poster stage. Last 
year, it was tinfoil and safety match 
box collections. 

In one corner of Bud and Jack’s 
room, is a double-decker bed, remind- 
ing them of several things, like the 
happy days at summer camp, a sleeper 
on a train, or a sailor’s bunk. Orders 
have been given that there are to be 
no “fluffy ruffle’ spreads on their beds, 
but army blankets only. One look at 
the beds is proof enough that the occu- 
pants of this room are their own 
chambermaids. 

To the left of the double-decker bed 
is a very plain table. The only decora- 
tion usually is a pair of trousers, be- 
longing to Jack, being pressed in his 
own patent fashion, by stacking a pile 
of magazines along the creases, over 
night. Sometimes, a favorite tie is also 
seen, alongside this precious pair of 
trousers, being pressed with a pair 
of book ends. Just one picture graces 
this table, a picture of our entire fam- 
ily, taken in (Continued on page 36) 
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e Above: Heavy white linen is ex- 
cellent for tennis, is very durable, 
and always launders beautifully. 
This suit shown consists of two 
pieces, especially designed for free- 
dom and comfort in action. 





by Barbara Schwinn 


OUNG things today demand, 
Y more than ever, clothes that do 
not impede their action. America has 
gone sports conscious, and since sports 
clothes are now purchasable at mini- 
mum prices, do see that your children 
are as carefully, comfortably, and 
smartly togged for sports as they 
should be for more dressy occasions. 

Suitability and comfort are requisite 
in clothing for sports, and under both 
headings are many subdivisions to 
think of. First, taking into considera- 
tion the fact that your purse is prob- 
ably not overflowing these days, you 
should combine correctness with use- 
fulness. For instance, the riding cos- 
tume shown is acceptable for riding 
but only the jodhpurs and low boots 
(which you may buy for as little as 
seven dollars) are worn solely by the 
equestrienne. The other accessories 
may be used for everyday wear; the 


a - 
hat, scarf, and sweater, or, in warmer 


weather, the washable tailored shirt- 
waist. Likewise the tennis and bicy- 
cling outfits are equally sensible for 
beach wear, hiking, golf, and other 
general country use. Bathing suits, 
culottes, and shorts sets may be found 
from $1 up, so that it is no longer 
an extravagance for our young set to 
be well garbed for sports. 





e Lower left: Twill jodhpurs in a warm 
shade of beige, a beige and red sweater, 
and a red kerchief and hat make a gay 
costume for the young horsewoman. 


e Lower right: Culottes are quite the 
thing, and these may be worn.at prac- 
tically any time of the day. When they 
are buttoned down the front, they re- 
semble more than ever a skirt. 
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e Above: A sporty affair in white 
with red dots—beret in rubber to 
match—is a perfect swimming out- 
fit. No hampering skirt but made 
of sufficiently heavy wool to be 
charming and discreet. 
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Aleohol and Modern Life 


by WILLIAM McANDREW 


»®& I see it, the question of whether there 
should be prevention of the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic drinks is a very different 
matter than it was a few years ago. In our little 
town, in the old days, there were always poor 
women and children in want of food and clothes 
because the head of the family was often drunk. 
Occasionally an intoxicated driver let his horse 
run away and got himself killed. But now, in 
the days of the motor car—so much more 
speedy, so much more dangerous—the question 
is not the risks of a few tipsy drivers of horses. 
It is a concern of the whole walking and driving 
public. 

For instance: My daughter is proceeding 
properly along the country highway. Along 
comes a car on the wrong side of the road. 
Smash! Two battered cars, two bruised drivers. 
The man responsible is sure he wasn’t drunk. 
“Had only two beers.” My niece, a careful and 
experienced driver, is sent badly bruised to 
the hospital as the result of a tipsy motorist 
smashing into her car at the crossroads. Four 
young men come down the hill into our village 
late in the night after a gay party. Their car 
strikes, at full speed, a telephone pole. Two 
mangled corpses and two bodies maimed for life 
make up the reward for just a few jolly drinks. 

These three events, within a few months, in 
our neighborhood where traffic lights are plen- 
tiful and the rules of the road are well enforced, 
are doings that touch me intimately. The 
chances are that you have been concerned with 
as many. 

It makes us wonder what are the reasons that 
are given to justify our leaving the making and 
selling and drinking of exciting liquors without 
interfering with it any more than we do. There 
seems to be a notion that the banishment of 
booze from American life will deprive Ameri- 
cans of the liberty for which our forefathers 
fought in the great Revolutionary War. 

It looks to me as though letting people drink 
what they want makes each one of them a men- 
ace to the liberty of the rest of us. Over and 
again it has been proved that only one glass of 
beer befuddles a man’s judgment so that he 
cannot make the quick and accurate decisions 
necessary when a car must be stopped or 
turned. His liberty to drink what he wants in- 
terferes with my right to life, liberty, and hap- 
piness. 

Men of science have been carefully testing 
the effects of alcoholic beverage for many 
years. Within the experience of living men, in- 
struments for measuring the abilities of mind 
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and body have been so perfected that the effect 
of alcohol is not a case for argument; it is a 
matter of measured fact. 

Accordingly, a book that calmly, unexcitedly, 
gives the results of experiments in the labora- 
tories of the medical colleges is worth looking 
into. One of the recent and simple books of this 
kind is entitled Alcohol, Its Effect on Man; it 
is by Dr. Haven Emerson, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Health for New York City, and now 
Professor of Public Health, Columbia Univer- 
sity. In it you are told for what diseases doctors 
prescribe alcohol, strychnine, and other poi- 
sons. There are explained the experiments to 
determine what effect alcohol has on the work- 
ings of the mind. 

A sane and healthy person is taken to the 
laboratory. He is put on a machine equipped 
with brakes and control of gas as in a regular 
automobile. At a given signal he is required to 
cut off the gas and put on the brakes. His time 
is noted. He is then given a small drink of al- 
coholic beverage of any kind. The amount is so 
small that the taker feels no different after 
swallowing it than before. He is put through 
the same automobile test. He loses from 5 to 15 
per cent of his usual speed and judgment. He 
hears less distinctly, sees less clearly, acts more 
slowly, and thinks more clumsily. Experiments 
after larger doses, as with a glass of beer or 
a moderate drink of whiskey, show slower 
action and more blundering decisions. Dr. 
Thomas Salmon, in a recent conference on 
motor traffic, sums up these tests by saying, 
“The alcoholic person is a greater risk in motor 
safety than any other mentally deranged in- 
dividual.” 

This is the sort of information that makes us 
uneasy. I have never taken part in discussing 
drink as a moral issue. But in this day of motor 
transportation when a clear head and steady 
nerves mean possibly the preserving of the life 
of my dear ones and of myself, I feel the need 
of stopping the flow of drink that was some- 
what dangerous in the horse-and-buggy period 
but is now a stream of terribly frequent deaths. 
Investigators seem unable to find that alcohol 
makes better thinkers or workers. Railroad 
managers prohibit their men from drinking. 
Airplane pilots are forbidden to indulge. No 
father or mother hoping for success of a son 
or daughter suggests a moderate use of stimu- 
lating drink as a help for the triumphant life. 

To rely on liquor as a means of jollity is to 
confess that Americans have lost their self- 
reliance and natural cheer and must drug them- 
selves into an artificial joy. If America is to be 
a good place to live in, Americans will have to 
sacrifice the love of pleasure that comes from 
drowning their worries. 
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YOUR CHILD AND MUSIC | 
(Continued from page 11) 


tion will be furnished by the school on 
certain of the orchestral instruments. 
The ideal is, of course, to have your 
child play in an instrumental group 
while taking private lessons. Music 
then becomes a natural form of recrea- 
tion. In one town of which I know it is 
a common occurrence for a child to 
invite several of his friends in for an 
evening of ensemble playing. In the | 
case of John, Irene, and William, men- 
tioned before, one of the favorite fami- 
ly amusements is to get together for 
a musicale after dinner. Each of the 
children plays his respective instru- 
ment, Father plays the guitar, and 
Mother, the piano. Yet none of these 
children is regarded by his family as 
a musical prodigy, or given a halo to 
wear about the brow by virtue of his 
musical accomplishments. Occasional- 
ly, perhaps, but not as a rule, one of 
them is asked to perform for guests. 

In the ideal community, should it 
ever be achieved, it is to be hoped that 
a mother would as soon urge her child 
to demonstrate cleaning his teeth as 
to show off for company by playing a 
little ditty. For in many cases it seems 
to lead a child to hate music, this 
showing off for company. If it is the 
child’s idea, very well; he is sure 
enough of himself to gain in poise and 
sense of achievement by performing. 
But no child ever gained in anything 
but mortification by being dragged un- 
willingly to a place of prominence and 
forced to struggle through a half- 
learned piece. For the average child, 
this is embarrassing; for the over- 
sensitive child of a retiring nature 
who may really love his music, it is 
sometimes agony which may soon turn 
to resentment toward music. Nature 
cannot be forced. When a child is ade- 
quately prepared and knows he will 
give pleasure by his performance, he 
will perform willingly. Until then, 
hands off! 

High schools will offer your child 
advanced orchestral and vocal work in 
school choruses, glee clubs, bands, and 
orchestras. The average high school 
offers good training in these and in 
the fundamentals of music theory as 
well. Add appreciation of music as it is 
now taught and, all in all, your child, 
if he wishes, may acquire a fairly ade- 
quate musical training during his 
school years. In the last analysis, how- 
ever, probably the biggest achieve- 
ment of the school has been substitut- 
ing group for individual performance 
during the years of learning, thus pro- 
viding a natural situation where be- 
fore there was an artificial one. 


Now let us be concise. Suppose your 
child has announced to you a desire 
to study some (Continued on page 34) 
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THIS CLAPP-FED BABY 























Gregory—aged 8 months 
Notice his good-dinner smile. 
At 6 months Clapp’s strained 
fruits and Clapp’s Beef Broth 
were added to his diet. Meal- 
times are a feast of growth- 
building Clapp foods, from the 
world’s largest baby menu. 


| Mothers—Read this Astonishing 
Story! A careful study of a group of 


Clapp-fed babies, in one community, has 
recently been made. 

During this test, covering each baby’s 
first year, a check-up and photographic 
record has been made at frequent intervals. 

Not one baby has failed to show unin- 
terrupted favorable progress. 

FREE—a booklet containing the picture story of every 
baby who has completed the test to date, together with 
valuable information on vegetable feeding. Simply send 


your name and address to Harold H. Clapp, Inc., Dept. 
N7-36, 1328 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


CLAPP’S 


GREGORY HOVENDON 
WESTFIELD, N. J. 


Gregory—aged 4 months 


He’s just been introduced to 
his first solid food—Clapp’s 
Strained Wheatheart Cereal, 
At 5 months he’ll be given 
Clapp’s strained vegetables— 
the vegetables that are just 
right for beginners—finely 
strained, smooth, yet not too 


liquid. 


Gregory—aged 12 months 


“Hi” says Gregory ... and 
“Hi, Gregory,” say we. Those 
Clapp’s foods have certainly 
done a good job! Here’s how 
Gregory’s mother sums up his 
health history: “A steady gain 
in weight and height all 
through this period.” 





16 VARIETIES 


SOUPS: Baby Soup (Strained), Baby Soup 
(Unstrained), Vegetable, Beef Broth, 
Liver Soup. 


FRUITS: Apricots, Prunes, Applesauce. 
VEGETABLES: Tomatoes, Asparagus, Peas, 
Spinach, Beets, Carrots, Wax Beans. 
CEREAL: Wheatheart. 
Accepted by American Medical Association, 
Committee on Foods 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 











ORIGINAL BABY SOUPS 


AND VEGETABLES 
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DOES YOUR CHILD 
LIKE TO DRAW? 


(Continued from page 15) 
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DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS AND PLASTICS 
EXECUTED BY STUDENTS OF THE RIVER- 


SIDE GRADE SCHOOL, RIVERSIDE, CONN, 


pleases—not the factual delineation. 
Fine specimens of art by chiidren and 
by primitives should be shown and 
discussed frequently—but not to be 
directly copied; they should be re- 
moved from sight while the child is 
creating. The imagination is also stim- 
ulated by observing the variety of na- 
ture’s forms and color schemes—plant, 
animal, bird, fish, reptile, insect, hu- 
man, cloud, etc.; if nature can produce 
such a variety, why cannot we create 
others ? 
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(Continued from page 33) 


musical instrument. To begin with, 
take it calmly as you would should 
he express a desire to learn to swim. 
Consult the best-qualified music teach- 
er you can find. If your public schools 
employ a teacher of instrumental 
music or an all-round music super- 
visor whose work you respect, con- 
sult one of them. In teaching music 
or anything else the temperament of 
the individual child may make all the 
difference in approach and method, so 
anything you may tell your child’s 
prospective teacher concerning his 
personality may greatly expedite the 
child’s learning. One thing must be re- 
membered in this business of selecting 
an instrument: never force a child to 
attempt an instrument he dislikes or 
doesn’t wish to learn. I’ve seen it tried. 
Because Uncle George had a cello, 
Harry must learn the cello, when he 
really wants to play the good old trom- 
bone. It never works. The cello soon 
dies a natural death. You cannot fit 
your child to an instrument; the in- 
strument must be fitted to the child. 
When with the advice of the teacher 
and the wishes of the child you have 
selected an instrument, don’t expect 
genius to flare immediately. First days 
are days of experiment and blunder. 
But the average child soon finds him- 
self in the strange ways and means of 
producing music, as naturally as he 
finds his new legs in roller skating or 
bicycling. Then, if he becomes asso- 
ciated with a group of children play- 
ing instruments, he will probably go 
on playing for the fun of it all through 
school, and often, all through life. One 
of the best music teachers I know, a 
woman who has classes of children 
so small that, too young to walk, they 
creep up the stairs, might easily have 
for her motto, “Music for the Fun of 
It!”—and a very good motto, too. 
Many persons still hold to the un- 
fortunate idea that because a child 
cannot “carry a tune” he is not musi- 
cal. This thing of being musical is a 
ticklish subject, depending entirely on 
the individual’s interpretation of the 
term “musical.” It used to be that the 
child who sang off-pitch or on a limit- 
ed number of tones was told summar- 
ily not to sing. His chances for de- 
veloping that musicality which many 
enlightened music educators hold to 
be the birthright of nearly every child 
were thus dismissed without even in- 
vestigation. But many a child who, in 
first grade, sings everywhere but on 
the right note is in perfect conformity 
with the group in third. What has hap- 
pened? Simply and naturally his 
teacher has helped him find and place 
his singing voice. Most music educa- 
tors agree that the difficulties of so- 
called monotones fall into the follow- 


| ing classes, and may be remedied in 


one of the following ways: if the chil 
is not aware of difference in pitch, his 
attention should be drawn to the dif- 
ference between going up and going 
down, thus developing a sense of tonaj 
or pitch direction, a process possible be- 
cause more often the fault in such cases 
lies in unawareness rather than in 
actual physical defect. Or perhaps the 
child cannot produce a tone although 
he may hear it correctly. Attention, 
given in a casual but skilful manner 
by the teacher, will many times rem- 
edy this defect in codrdination. Some- 
times, though, the non-singing child 
has a physical handicap which only 
medical or surgical attention can 
remedy. Tonsils, adenoids, and aura] 
defects come under this classification. 

The percentage of children who can’t 
benefit by some kind of musical train- 
ing is, however, very small, and to say 
that school music should not be gen- 
erally taught is like saying that no 
nearsighted person should be allowed 
to draw. Two of my best clarinetists 
are non-singers (because they were 
not given real aid in the primary 
grades) yet they play skilfully and on 
pitch. If your child upon medical ex- 
amination is discovered to have no 
actual physical defect which will inter- 
fere with his adventures in music, you 
are justified in allowing and encourag- 
ing him in a desire to be musical, and 
in the belief that he is musical. The 
person who loves to hear an orchestra, 
but does not know a clarinet from a 
cornet, may be just as musical as the 
concertmaster in the true sense of the 
word. One is musical in the passive 
sense and the other in the active; who 
shall say that one is more musical than 
the other? In our training of talents 
and dispositions toward music in the 
public schools we are glad when we 
find the former, but we welcome the 
latter as eagerly, and sometimes as 
much comes of it. One small boy with 
a desire to play the fiddle or the trum- 
pet and only average ability may get 
more from such playing than may a 
brilliant student with a more marked 
talent. Many an inferiority feeling has 
been cured by the lusty blowing of a 
horn, and many a feeling of superiority 
has been put in its place by the neces- 
sity of playing with, not ahead of or 
behind, an orchestra or band. Psycho- 
logically speaking, the surface of 
music has not even been scratched as 
applied to the “problem” child. 

In sum, then, these are the things 
to remember when your child staggers 
home with a tuba under his arm: 

1. Give him the best training avail- 
able. Money is never wasted on good 
music lessons; it is wasted on cheap 
lessons from inadequate instructors 
who teach the child wrong attitudes 
and bad technical habits. 
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2. Let him participate in 
music activities as often as possible. 
Your child is naturally a social being; 
music can become a manifestation of 
this. 

8. Don’t force your child to “‘show 
off” for your guests. When he is ready 


group- 


to give a musicianly performance, he | 


will probably do so of his own free 
will. 


instrument he dislikes just 
some relative has one he wants to get 


4. Don’t insist that the child play an | 
because | 


rid of. Let the child, with the aid of | 


an experienced music teacher, choose 
his instrument. 
5. The fact that your child may not 


| 


“Listerine Tooth 


be able to carry a tune accurately does | 


not necessarily mean that he is not 
musical. Remember, they used to think 
that the inability to draw a straight 
line proved lack of artistic ability. 


® a * 444i 
6. Urge, if it is not already there, a looking their loveliest 


music course, instrumental and vocal, 
in your community’s schools. It is the 
right and privilege of your child. Many 
states regard it as a regular part of 
the school curriculum, furnish a syl- 
labus for the course, and contribute to 
the salary of the music teacher in the 
same ratio as the salaries of other 
teachers. 

7. In addition to supporting whole- 
heartedly your school and community 
music program, let your child hear all 
the music he can assimilate, inside and 
outside of the home. But let him listen 
naturally, as you allow him to listen 
to baseball scores over the radio. 


Tue desire to know music we accept 
as an integral part of the new world of 
education, not as a manifestation of 
superiority or abnormality. A friend 
of mine tells of taking a seventh grade 
pupil with her to a concert by the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. In 


front of them sat a father describing | 


the various orchestral instruments to 
his little boy. 

“And the instrument the man is car- 
rying in just now,” he said, “is a bas- 
soon.” 

Before my friend could stop him, 
her small guest had leaned over and 
tapped the explaining father on the 
shoulder. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but it’s a 
contra-bassoon, not a bassoon. It is an 
octave lower in pitch than the bassoon, 
and is played with a double-reed.”’ 

Nothing in the way of rudeness or a 
desire to show off was intended. In 
school the youngster had learned or- 
chestral instruments; in a perfectly 
natural way he shared his knowledge 
with a fellow concert-goer. When your 
child discovers the world of music, he 
discovers untold riches which he can 
never lose—it is your business to aid 
him in his exploration and possession 
of them. For this is the spirit of our 
new world of school music. Let your 
child join it! 
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EAR what Miss Janice Jarratt, often 
termed the most photographed girl in 
the world, says: 

“Listerine Tooth Paste? It’s simply de- 
lightful gives my teeth wonderful 
brilliance and sheen.”’ 

Hear, also, the opinion of Miss Carroll 
Brady, lovely newcomer to famous New 
York studios: 

*“*The camera is merciless . . . so a model 


can’t take chances with the looks of her 





JANICE 
JARRATT 








teeth. I have found that Listerine Tooth 
Paste is best for keeping them really white 
and gleaming.” 

Like scores of other New York models, 
whose bread and butter depend on their good 
looks, these two lovely girls have found by 
actual experience that this dentifrice is best 
and safest for preserving and enhancing the 
beauty of their teeth. 

If you have not tried Listerine Tooth 
Paste, do so now. It contains two special 
polishing and cleansing ingredients, 





Summer is Best ‘Bargain! 
MOIRE VACATION KIT 


Rubber lined Glider lock Choice of colors 


AND 

25¢ LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
AND 

DENTAL SPECIAL TOOTH BRUSH 


ALL 3 For 49° 





notable for their safe and gentle action. 
And right now there is a special induce- 
ment to try this exceptional dentifrice. 
(See panel at left.) 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 








AT YOUR DRUGGIST’S WHILE THEY LAST 
This offer good in U.S. A. only 











A NEW DEAL IN HOME 
LIFE 


(Continued from page 30) 


front of the highspeed, streamlined 
railcar, of which Dad was co-designer. 

Another important piece of furni- 
ture, in Bud and Jack’s room, is a 
grocery store box, just beside the low- 


er berth. Here, Bud has rigged up a | 


crude but none the less workable 
crystal set, from which he listens to 
radio programs. There is an electric 
candle flashlight near the earphones, 
so that he can adjust the instrument 
and listen in, long after his younger 
brother, on the top deck, has gone to 
sleep. 

There is a plain chest of drawers on 
the left side of the room, over which 
hang undubitable certainties of the 
patriotic spirit of youth today. For 
here are the presidents of our country, 





along with Jack’s idea of other famous | 


characters. There is a profile of Knute 
Rockne in football outfit, a couple of 
University of Michigan cheer leaders 
in action, and the “Lone Ranger” on 
his famous steed, “Silver.” 

On the dresser top, are souvenirs 
from the Century of Progress, and an 
original cartoon strip, drawn by 
Blosser, himself, the cartoonist of 
“Freckles.” This cherished possession 
was won by Bud, in a cartoon contest, 
conducted by one of our local news- 
papers. 

The male side may seem to have 
preference in our family, but Mary, 
too, has a room of her very own, where 
she is allowed to exploit her hobbies, 
other than her poetry. Her walls are 
like her brothers’, a psychoanalysis of 
the active young mind of today. Here 
is a mixture of ideas and ideals, 
typical of any thirteen-year-old girl. 
Though just starting out in her first 
teens, Mary has not deserted her 
“children,” four in number. Being past 
the baby play age with these dolls, she 
has graduated into the mother stage; 
sewing for them, tucking them into 
bed at night, and reminding them to 
say their prayers. 

One could sit for hours in Mary’s 
room, and read her character. On a 
small desk, in her corner, she has a 
little phone. She calls this her office, 
and imagines herself a writer and a 
poet of note as she sits in front of it. 
Often she borrows my typewriter, and 
it is remarkable the rapidity with 
which she can type, as she labors over 
the book she says she is writing. It is 
a mystery story, I understand. 

Mary, too, has the collection hobby. 
Hers is collecting miniature glazed 
china animals of every description, 
from a dog jazz orchestra to antarctic 
penguins. These little figures, she ar- 
ranges on a tiny “what-not” on the 
floor, alongside of the day bed where 
her dolls sleep in the daytime. 
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IT’sS UP TO US 
What Children Do 


by Alice Sowers and Alice L. Wood 


Illustrations by EDGAR A. WHITNEY 












Mother: But so many chil- 
dren are hurt 
every year. 

Father: I never was. I 

want Warren and 

Joyce to enjoy 

the things I did. 











Mother: What a relief! 
Not only is it 
quiet for us but 
see what a good 
time Martin and 
Joan are having. 


Father: Yes,and no burns 


to take care of. 


Martin and Joan are more apt 


to have a safe Fourth 


Because 


They are removed from the temp- 
tation to experiment with the 
“harmless” firecrackers they have 
had in the past; and they are out 
of range of the more dangerous fire- 
works of the neighbors’ children. In- 
stead they are having a happy day 
together. They will return home 
healthfully tired and ready for bed. 


In this family there will not be the 
frazzled nerves nor the irritation 
which will exist in the home of 
Warren and Joyce. Nor is there apt 
to be the friction between parents 
because of differences of opinion re- 
garding the children. Martin and 
Joan have had a healthier and a 
happier day—free from accidents. 





Mary has only the most innocent 
interest in movies. A group of girls, 
her age, have organized a “Movie Fan 
Club,” and, such fun they have, writ- 
ing to the “stars,’’ and receiving pic- 
tures from them. Many a thrill is felt, 
by these club members, when they find 
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a picture of a beautiful actress in their 
mailboxes. 

If the upstairs stimulated interest 
for the members of my family, the 
basement did not fall far behind, with 
another kind of diversion, vocational. 
For here is an electric scroll saw. Many 
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rainy days are spent in the workshop, 
where the scroll saw and an electric 
train buzz away at rival speeds. 

Perhaps I have dwelt at too great 
a length on the physical angle of home 
life. However, it is fitting to leave the 
sublime, the spiritual angle until last. 
parent-teacher associations put much 
emphasis on the need, in our American 
nomes, Of spiritual training. Miss 
Frances S. Hays, Secretary, Research 
and Information Division, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Washington, D. C., once told the dele- 
gates at a state convention that they 
must become more spiritual-minded. 

Mrs. Agnes Boysen, Principal of 
Lyndale School, Minneapolis, in an ad- 
dress entitled, ‘““The Present Need For 
Character Education,” in Jackson, 
April 27, at the 1933 convention of 
Michigan Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, presented another phase of 
spiritual education in our children. 
She told us that we are putting too 
much stress on the material and not 
enough on the spiritual. Every child 
should have some knowledge of God. 
Again quoting Mrs. Boysen, ‘That one 
hour a week in Sunday school does 
more than hours of technical educa- 
tion.” How true this is, and yet there 
is considerable need for parent educa- 
tion along spiritual lines. I know there 
are those who would rather sleep late 
on Sundays than trouble themselves 
to see that their children get to Sun- 
day school. But I agree that the one 
hour a week in church is an enlighten- 
ment in the child that supplements 
home and school training with the 
knowledge that there is, in this uni- 
verse, something higher than mere 
man. With few exceptions, our children 
go to Sunday school each Sunday. Bud 
drives the car and off they go, getting 
back in time for us to drive back to 
church. 

In magnifying our home project, I 
hope I’ve not misled the reader to 
conclude that we are “‘stay-at-homes.” 
On the contrary, our whole family go 
on picnics, fishing trips, skating, swim- 
ming, and all sorts of simple outdoor 
activities to keep muscles firm and 


cheeks ruddy. In fact, just as soon as | 


school is over, in June, we hurry out 
to our cottage, at Gull Lake, Michigan, 
where we daily appreciate the God- 
given glorious realities of nature. 





There is one thing our little family | 


brood has in common which has con- 
tributed much toward harmony in 
home relationships and avoided more 
clashes. And that is we’ve cultivated 
our sixth sense, our sense of humor, 
very important today. 

After all, this can be just one grand 
old world, if we will but make it so, 
and march “shoulder firm to shoulder, 
and with hand in hand.” 

Real home life is returning. In fact, 
it’s been here all the time. 











e “Listen—you’re my twin and best pal—but it’ll be a 
cold day when I go traveling with you again! Crab—whine 
—boo-hoo ...all the way home! I know what you need 
though—watch me unpack our suitcase and get it!” 


ro 






e “Now stop your whimpering! I know you're chafed 
and hot and cranky—I don’t feel any too comfortable 
myself. I am hurrying, aren’t I? I'll find it if I have to dig 
clear through to China!” 


e “There you are! Now will you take back what you said 


about me? Sprinkle yourself with that soft downy Johnson’s 
Baby Powder and smile for a change. And then give some 


— to Sister!’’ 


e “I’m Johnson’s Baby Powder—Pll defend your 
baby’s skin from chafes and rashes... P’ll keep it 
soft and satin-smooth—I’m that way myself! No 
gritty particles in me as in some powders—and no 
orris-root. I’m made of the purest, finest Italian 
talc. (Your baby will like Johnson’s Baby Soap, 
Baby Cream, and Baby Oil, too! )” 
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THE ROAD AHEAD FOR YOUTH 


(Continued from page 7) 


youth with decidedly un-American 
ideas. In addition to the Young Com- 
munist League and Young Pioneers, 
both sections of the Communist Party, 
other movements cloak their purposes 
with the false front of “peace,” “social 
justice,” or some other desirable aim. 
They include the American Student 
Union, American League Against War 
and Fascism, and the American Youth 
Congress. These societies are Com- 
munist-dominated—though a Commu- 
nist would doubtless say they are non- 
partisan; a conservative would call 
them Communistic; and a youth leader 
judging from knowledge of a cross- 
section of the country would call them 
definitely left-wing. 

Despite all the radicals’ shouting, 
there is no Fascist organization in 
American schools and colleges. Pa- 
triotic groups like the National Fed- 
eration of Practical Pacifists, Student 
Americaneers, and Student Patriot 
League are placed in that category by 
people who see a Hitler behind every 
tree, who call everyone disagreeing 
with them a Fascist. If there is any- 
thing that will produce an extreme 
right-wing philosophy in the United 
States, it is the complete dogmatism 
and violent methods of the radicals. 

Much has been made of the April, 
May, and November “peace” demon- 
strations conducted by the American 
Student Union, heir to the records 
of the (Communist) National Student 
League and the (ultra-Socialist) Stu- 
dent League for Industrial Democracy. 
The full sympathy with which the 
Communist Party views these af- 
fairs rather clearly indicates their na- 
ture. 

That people who are far from “re- 
actionary” or even conservative are 
becoming alarmed about Red opera- 
tions is indicated by an incident of a 
few weeks ago. This writer talked with 
a high school teacher of very liberal 
views, who a year or two before had 
scouted the suggestion that radicals 
penetrate educational institutions. 
“Recently I’ve been looking into this 
Communist movement,” he told me, 
“and I think it’s one of the most 
pernicious things on earth. Commun- 
ism in the schools is really becoming 
dangerous!” 

This much is certain: neither Bol- 
shevism nor Fascism, nor the methods 
of either, is the right path for youth. 
Some disagree with this conclusion. 
They point to Germany, Russia, Italy 
as having “solved the youth problem.” 
One sometimes wonders just how per- 
manent those solutions are. 

Kirkpatrick and Boynton, in their 
pamphlet, “Is There an American 
Youth Movement?” quote Sherwood 
Eddy on the glories of life for Russian 
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youth, and add, “It is spectacular to 
see 50,000 in a great stadium asked 
by the orator through the loud speak- 
er, ‘Pioneers, are you ready?,’ and to 
hear them answer in unison, ‘We are 
ready.’ ”’ 

While we agree that it may be in- 
teresting to see regimented, misguided 
children participate in mass emo- 
tionalism, there is a question of how 
long slogans and even “Socialist con- 
struction” will hold Soviet young peo- 
ple. If and when a reasonably efficient 
industrial and agricultural structure 
is built, will there be time for Russian 
youth to think, to demand liberty and 
economic individualism? Should that 
happen, what will Stalin do about it? 


NeErEps of youth may be classed un- 
der a sort of “big three’: education, 
recreation, and employment. In fulfill- 
ing each of these, government should 
and must play a part. But recipients 
of public benefits, too, have a definite 
responsibility—not only must they 
take full advantage of such aid, but 
they also owe loyalty and service to 
the government in return for it. 

Ability of the community to provide 
education extends beyond ordinary 
schooling. The pamphlet, “Youth... 
How Communities Can Help’, pre- 
pared by the United States Office of 
Education, cites fifteen methods for 
supplying post-school training. They 
include library study courses, forums, 
community colleges, and special cours- 
es in leadership. Led by Seattle, Buf- 
falo, Boston, Fargo, Chicago, and 
other cities, municipalities are begin- 
ning to furnish this additional train- 
ing. In Seattle, volunteer teachers 
lectured to students in rooms obtained 
free of charge. Emergency centers in 
Buffalo offered courses to nearly 27,- 
000 people. So the record runs. 

As vocational specialization increas- 
es in modern society, additional knowl- 
edge is needed to fit men and women 
for holding jobs. We have been too 
inclined to proclaim that “there is no 
place for youth, educated or not.” 
Perhaps, as Dr. Walter B. Pitkin sug- 
gests, students have not taken the 
trouble to specialize, to train for spe- 
cific employment. They are confronted 
with management of a complex in- 
dustrial and political order. The sys- 
tem is bound to be unsatisfactory if 
those who administer it are amateurs. 
It will work well only if they know 
their occupations thoroughly. 

Recreation and its problems bring 
us back to Seattle. A recreation sub- 
committee of a citywide group super- 
vised swimming clubs and classes, 
dances, tours of museums and art ex- 
hibits. Other cities have added hobby 
shows, dramatics, musical training, 
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and many other activities of a similar 
nature. 

Generally speaking, it’s possible for 
youth to find recreational opportun. 
ities. When they are lacking, young 
people can take the initiative in be. 
ginning a leisure-time program. Agen. 
cies like the Y. M. C. A., Y. W.C. A, 
Boy and Girl Scouts, parent-teacher 
associations, church groups, the Amer. 
ican Legion, and Junior Chambers of 
Commerce will gladly cooperate. 

The national government provides 
several activities of value to youth, 
Most recent, of course, is the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. In addition, the 
Citizens’ Military Training Corps, op- 
en to all able-bodied young men, and 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
for college students, offer splendid 
drill. Radicals shout “militarism” 
when the R. O. T. C. and C. M. T.¢@ 
are mentioned. Yet it seems to me that 
men who have learned military science 
are almost always haters of war and 
clearest thinkers when practical peace 
policies are discussed. 

At this point let’s inject the thought 
that peace is a matter of vital mo- 
ment to young people. A large number 
subscribe to the view that our nation 
can’t avoid war by inviting attack 
through unpreparedness. They believe 
also in the conscription of wealth and 
industry, as well as of manpower, dur- 
ing war time, and in strict neutrality 
legislation. 

Rural youth finds recreational op- 
portunities through 4-H clubs and Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, both of 
which are increasing their member- 
ship and the extent of their programs. 


Ep_LoyMENT is the big problem 
facing youth. Of that there can be no 
doubt. The Office of Education reports 
that 4,700,000 of 20,100,000 youth are 
“out of school, unemployed, and seek- 
ing jobs.” 

There’s just about as much oppor- 
tunity in America today as ever. True, 
a young man with little education 
can’t capture a job “at the top” ina 
few years. Training, specialization, 
assiduity are all needed in 1936. Some 
old fields of endeavor are now closed. 
New ones are opening up in their place. 

Radio, engineering, research chem- 
istry, air conditioning, and home heat- 
ing are just five occupations demand- 
ing trained men and women. They 
will need more each year for a long 
while. 

Everyone contemplating entering 
one of these professions must appraise 
carefully his own abilities. Expert vo- 
cational guidance must be sought. Not 
every boy interested in electrical 
phenomena can become an Edison. 
Many may be good electricians, how- 
ever. Some who would do well as 
pharmacists would never be great 
chemical engineers. 
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professional public administration is 
another great field. Young people may 
fnd chances for employment in city 
management. Reform movements, 
frequently led by youth, will create 
still more opportunities as corrupt 
politicians are driven from public life. 

Journalism, education, library work, 
and other cultural undertakings will 
expand. Analysis and teaching of the 
social sciences—particularly econom- 
ics and sociology—seem particularly 
marked for progress. 

We can’t overemphasize benefits of 
apprenticeship training. Opposition 
comes not only from shortsighted 
union men but from too strict codes 
and child labor laws. Young men and 
women should be willing to work for 
very little in order to learn a trade or 
pusiness undertaking thoroughly. 

Above all, people ought to reject the 
idea that their children must be col- 
lege graduates and enter professions. 
Some are not suited for college. They 
may find their life work in a trade 
rather than in a more academic pur- 
suit. It is important that Americans 
adopt a realistic attitude toward this 
entire question. 


WHAT 


AMERICAN YOUTH IS THINKING 


There can be little doubt that Amer- 
ican economic recovery has set in. 
New jobs are coming with it. Youth 
must be ready to adapt itself, to train 
itself for the positions that are devel- 
oping. 

Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of 
the Journal of the National Educa- 
tional Association, has tersely sum- 
med up this thought: “The future of 
youth is in their own hands. Needs 
are everywhere. Each need is an op- | 
portunity. It can be turned into em- 
ployment for someone who will meet 
that need.” 

Under this American system of in- 
dividual initiative young people can 
progress. The road ahead for youth is 
not a dark path. With each boy and 
girl ultimately rests the hope for his 
own future. 

Quoting Dr. Morgan again: “Let the | 
youth who aspires to a great future | 
for himself and his country prepare | 
himself in the spirit of Abraham Lin- | 
coln and of Benjamin Franklin, and | 
his day will come. The weaklings who | 
cannot meet the higher standard will | | 

fall by the way, but real leadership | 
will make its place.” 








(Continued from page 6) 


youth of America springs from this 
variegated stock and has inherited 
this same ambition. Each is striving, 
but each in his own way. And the op- 
portunity has failed them. Unlike the 
youth of Russia, Germany, or Italy, 
the young people of America cannot 
be easily poured into one mold. They 
are thinking and trying to solve their 
own problems. 

For the past four years I have been 
submerged in the youth movement. I 
have interviewed young men and 
women throughout the United States 
—in small town as well as large city. 
I have attended conferences for youth, 
during which I with difficulty kept 
from dozing. I have also attended most 
of the important conferences by youth, 
which at least had personality to rec- 
ommend them. For instance, two pow- 
erful youth organizations were con- 
vening at the same time in Washing- 
ton. While one was being graciously 
received at the White House, the other 
was enthusiastically picketing the 
same mansion—protesting racial dis- 
crimination by their colleague organ- 
ization inside. Thus through continu- 
ous close contact with crowded youth 
events, I feel that, whereas it is, of 
course, impossible to tell what every 
individual young American is think- 
ing, I can point out the significance 
of the various trends of thought 
emanating from youth itself. 

The college group has the best set- 
up for expression and publicity. We 
have heard much of the Communiz- 
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ing, Fascizing or other “izing” of the | 
students in our universities. Let us 
see what students have to say on 
that. Chester S. Williams in the Stu- 
dent Mirror for January, 1935, says: 


Certainly a university is not to be. 
expected to provide wastebaskets | 


for “inflammatory leaflets” as one 


of its functions. But it ought to/| 


provide a beacon light of sanity that 


would shed its rays into dark cor- | 


ners of the community and help 
people who are afraid of the dark 
unknowables and 


of the jitters every time some big 
navy league or industrial organiza- | 
tion, with its own concealed ends to 
gain, dances hobgoblins before them. 
And Virginia Faulkner, the young 


novelist, in the same issue of the Stu- | 


dent Mirror, states: 
No matter what doctrines we sub- 


Fascism, or Democracy—the fact 


remains that we are individuals and | 
a mass movement is only concerted | 


and individual effort. We cannot 
put responsibility for failure on the 
name of a system of government. 
Does this sound like indoctrination 
of college students? It may be done in 
the movies, as in Red Salute, but as 
with other movie versions of college 
activities, in reality it does not exist. 
To be sure, the National Student 


League and the League for Industrial | 


Democracy, Student Division, lead in 
organizing (Continued on page 40) 


un-understand- 
ables to be saved from the attacks 
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and 


YOUR BABY 


would enjoy watching 
us make strained 
vegetable soup 


You yourself, would enjoy seeing how 
we free you from the drudgery of 
preparing so many different ingre- 
dients. You would be more than satis- 
fied with the plump freshness of our 
Home Grown vegetables—the liberal 















| richness of the added beef stock. 


And you would see that our methods 


_ of cleaning, cooking and straining the 


vegetables are just the way you would 
like to have it done —safeguarding in 
every step, the important vitamins 
and minerals. 

Gerber’s Strained Vegetable Soup 
combines a plentiful supply of Home 
| Grown tomatoes, carrots, peas, spin- 
ach and celery. Also selected rice, 
barley and beef. Using only fresh 
vegetables, we do not season our 
products, but leave that to you—and 
| the advice of your doctor. 


| Specially Shaker-Cooked, Too 
As you stir food you're es we have 


these foods shaken —— 
the cooking process. 
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| Gerber'’s/#) SL 


heating is even, the ioods 
cook faster, and look and 
Nine Varieties of Shaker-Cooked & 
Strained Foods 


taste fresher! 
| YOU ARE INVITED to visit us and inspect our 
plant when vacationing or travelling in Michigan. 
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Recs Baby Doll 
vn “x Boy Doll in blue—Girl Doll in pink 
aly —fine quality sateen, ready stuffed. 
ae Send 10c and Three Gerber labels. 
Sa Specify whether boy or girl doll 
Size of Doll is desired. 
@ inches high 
GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 137 
FREMONT, MICHIGAN 


(In Canada: Grown and Packed by Fine Foods of 
Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, Ont.) 
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“Mealtime Psychology”, a booklet on infant ; 
feeding sent free on request. ““Baby’s Book”’, 1 
on general infant care, 10c additional. : 








peace strikes. Many of the more con- 
servative students enthusiastically join 
them in au intelligent aversion to be- 
coming “cannon fodder.” But on the 
whole, these demonstrations are more 
useful, as the Penn State Collegian 
says, in arousing “other students to 
the realization of the pressing pro- 
blems confronting non-college youth” 
than in accomplishing their original 
purpose. Further quoting from the 
Penn State Collegian we find: 

The atmosphere surrounding the 

college student and the background 

from which he comes are not the 
sort to breed reaction against the 
existing order. The tendency of con- 
formity, the innumerable activities 
of undergraduate life, the middle 
class background of most students, 
the comparative seclusion of the 
campus, and the desire for a college 
education merely as a preparation 
for making a living explain the 
student apathy. 
This well-known apathy among col- 
lege youth leads to the calling of those 
who do something Red, not only by 
their fellow students, but also by the 
sensation-seeking newspapers and 
hence by the world at large. 

College youth’s demand was clearly 
put by Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of 
Barnard when she recently stated: 
“She [the student] needs the ability to 
think hard and straight; to distinguish 
between fact and bunkum; and to col- 
lect and weigh evidence.” 

With these tools the leadership of 
tomorrow faces a personal world of e- 
clipse—in simpler words, young people 
are all dressed up and no place to go. 


I BUT echo Dr. Mary Hayes when I 
say that “young people come to a 
time when they want to stop learning 
and begin earning.” These young peo- 
ple want to work at jobs in which they 
are interested and at jobs for which 
they have a predilection by training. 
But what happens to them? They are 
sidetracked into doing half-baked 
boondoggling projects, and into part- 
time jobs in which they have had no 
training and—what is worse—which 
hold absolutely no interest for them. 
And they are facing the facts—they 
are not kidding themselves that this, 
after all, was just what they wanted 
to do. 

Most of these same young people 
are willing to work as apprentices in 
their chosen field. But, for the most 
part, even this is denied them. True, 
the federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship Training in Work is cooper- 
ating with the Department of Labor, 
the Office of Education, business men, 
and corporations throughout the 
country to bring back the day of the 
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(Continued from page 39) 


apprentice. But its efforts are met 
with two major obstacles. There is 
union opposition, since the unions be- 
lieve in calling and training their own 
apprentices; and there is also the 
vagueness on the part of youth as to 
what it is all about, due chiefly to the 
lack of publicity and concrete in- 
formation. Few have heard of it, less 
know where and how to find out more 
about it. 

These young people feel let down on 
so-called ‘“‘vocational guidance” be- 
cause they find that it is a case of the 
blind leading the blind. All they get 
out of it is a job-hunting technic 
which soon stales when it leads them 
nowhere. This process of staling goes 
somewhat like this: Jimmy, or Betty, 
starts out fresh and early one morn- 
ing to find a job. He, or she, is not dis- 
couraged by the negative results of 
the first day—the first week—or the 
first month. But slowly an attitude of 
“‘what’s the use” sets in and the early 
morning starts become less and less 
frequent. This develops into a fine 
sense of futility and so, lacking any 
concrete encouragement, our example 
sits back to wait. Then the parents 
become increasingly annoyed until 
finally comes the command, ‘Get up 
and get out. Look for a job.” While 
the command is usually obeyed, still it 
often has no other result than to con- 
vince Jimmy and Betty that they are 
utter failures, unwanted and incom- 
petent. 

There are communities where social 
agencies have been forced to do some- 
thing to relieve this very situation. 
But their efforts vary in effect. In 
Wilmerding, Pennsylvania, the posi- 
tion of the jobless is not quite so grim 
as in some places, and a Y. M. C. A. 
is to be given credit for this sort of 
project. There is a part-time school 
for special studies which caters to un- 
employed youth and to those working 
part time. In one term they had 3,597 
pupils. The most popular course (at- 
tendance, 1,374) consisted of English, 
spelling, shorthand, and typing. This 
type of direction is what youth finds 
it needs—often too late. It also points 
to the trend of unemployed youth to- 
ward white collar or skilled labor jobs. 
They definitely do not want manual 
labor. This is probably due to a tech- 
nological change, which they have 
been educated to recognize. This is 
mainly why the _ back-to-the-farm 
movement does not register. Large- 
scale mechanized agriculture, yes; 
subsistence farming, emphatically no. 


“Ir is plainly the duty of the govern- 
ment to see, by device however bold 
and unprecedented, that jobs are made 
available for these people before they 





become psychologically disabled.” go> 
challenges Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace in the chapter on 
youth problems in New Frontiers. The 
first answering gesture was the Ciy- 
ilian Conservation Corps. Since its in- 
stallation this organization has ep. 
rolled over 800,000 young men. This 
enrolment becomes more significant 
when one considers that there are con- 
sequently nine more CCC camps than 
there are colleges in the country. 
Enough has been said on this subject, 
But from Happy Days, the CCC week- 
ly newspaper, comes the gloomy state- 
ment: “On January ist 75,000 men 
will have to return to their coming- 
and going-as-you-please society—to 
be taken back in towns and cities and 
country.” On the whole, the young 
men in these camps enjoy the con- 
structive outdoor life and dislike leay- 
ing when their term is up—often to 
return to circumstances greatly in- 
ferior to those of the camp. Radical 
organizations claim regimentation and 
indoctrination of Fascism in the 
camps. If this is true the boys them- 
selves don’t know it. 

On June 26 last year a swift an- 
nouncement by the President heralded 
the National Youth Administration. 
Immediately youth interpreted this as 
meaning jobs. But the horn was wind- 
ed too soon or too loudly. Since this 
start everyone save youth has been 
rushing to Washington with plans— 
perhaps lack of carfare has been the 
deterrent to youth. The opinions of 
some youth leaders have been asked 
—but the appointments to the Na- 
tional Advisory Board have gone, i: 
the main, to big names. Those young 
people still interested, with $50,000,- 
000 blazing in the foreground, are 
waiting for something to happen. 
Concretely, though, the NYA is as- 
sisting in financing the education of 
228,046 high school students, 121,517 
college men and women, and 5,151 
graduate fellows. 

Young people fully realize the lack 
of opportunity to show what they can 
do in any field. No matter in which 
direction they turn to use their in- 
itiative, ideas, and energy, they find 
themselves in a dead-end street. 
Youth in Eclipse, a survey made by 
fifty youth leaders in fifty commun- 
ities in the United States, points out 
that the reason the best minds and 
youth leadership are forced into ex- 
treme right- or left-wing organiza- 
tions is because their ability is given 
every recognition, in contrast to the 
disinterestedness with which the ex- 
isting social groups in the community 
meet their advances. In the lower class 
brackets, this same lack of opportun- 
ity to do anything constructive forces 
latent energy into the crime channel. 
This becomes a most serious youth 
problem. 
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QP) uTSIDE of the major considera- 
tion of jobs and opportunities, young 
people have to contend with develop- 
ing 2 mode of living—a system of 
codes which will enrich their lives and 
make for their own social happiness. 
And in this development parents have 
a tremendous influence. in spite of 
this often too narrow influence, young 
men and women are facing the ques- 
tions of religion, love, marriage, and 
divorce frankly and usually material- 
istically. For religion, ethics is sub- 
stituted. Instead of an iron-bound Ten 
Commandments, youth now thinks in 
terms of its personal code; and youth's 
conscience is guided by a sense of so- 
cial fitness—that is, a sense of bet- 
tering its own environment. 

The external attitude of youth to- 
ward love is one of hardboiled soph- 
istication. I do not exaggerate when 
I say that this crusty exterior covers 
a sentimentality and romanticism 
which would do credit to the Victor- 
ian Age. But to show this softness in 
public, is, in youth circles, social sui- 
cide. 

Toward marriage, youth takes less 
of a gambling attitude than did its 
parents. Contrary to popular belief, 
young men and women do not take 
this topic lightly. Many are children 
of divorce and face life still wanting 
all the things honest-to-goodness par- 
ents could have given them—affection 
and a real childhood. Realizing that 
marriage of clashing personalities is 
the chief cause of divorce, they make 
sure that they are suited to each other, 
even going to the extent of a trial 
marriage—common-law, companion- 
ate, or otherwise. They want to avoid 
divorce—but they believe that under 
some conditions it’s the only correc- 
tion for a grave mistake. 

Finance plays a tremendous role in 
youth’s scheme of marriage. Only too 
many couples are under the prejudiced, 
ruthless, or unsympathetic eye of in- 
laws. On the whole, a couple would 
much rather both worked and have 
their own life than be semi-dependent 
on their elders. 

A young married couple approaches 
with greatest caution the prospect of 
bringing children into this world of 
uncertainty. Both their own physical 
and financial welfare and that of the 
children, existent and proposed, must 
be considered. This naturally makes 
birth control an important issue to 
youth. It seems to be a debatable point 
only to those whom it no longer affects. 
But eugenics has no practical appeal 
for the young, it smacks of the cattle- 
breeding pen too much for their tastes. 
A few intellectuals, however, who are 
much more advanced in scientific 
thinking, now and then have eugenic 
babies, but they are so few that they 
are hardly worth mentioning as in- 
dicators of a trend. 
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When we look at the youth of other 
countries, regimented and marshalled 
under a dictator, we begin to realize 
the intricacy of the bewildering prob- 
lem of this new army of courageous 
human beings. American youth is not 
so organized, but anyone can easily see 
the possibilities in the situation. It is 
up to youth to help themselves, of 
course, but up to their elders to give 
them a helping hand. As Colonel H. 
tdmund Bullis, of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, has said, 
“How can we expect our young peo- 
ple to remain loyal to our ideals, tra- 
ditions, and customs if they are forced, 
because of our indifference, to feel 
that they are not wanted, that they 
do not belong? ... Mussolini, Hitler, 
and Lenin rose to power on the shoul- 
ders of youth who had long been un- 
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employed and whose serious plight had | 


been neglected by their elders and by 
their governments.” 


WHEN CHILDREN ARE 
AFRAID 
(Continued from page 9) 

What applies to the treatment of 
night terrors applies equally to any 
serious anxiety state or phobia in a 
child. These conditions are abnormal 
and are due to factors which can be 
discovered if enough time is given to 
them and if the proper sources for 
help are contacted. The simplest di- 
rections for treatment in this respect 
may be the most difficult to follow. 
This is illustrated by the advice fre- 
quently given the parents not to show 
their own anxieties in the presence of 
their children. This implies economic 
security or a good adjustment to, or 
acceptance of, the lack of such secur- 
ity; the emotional acceptance of each 
other by the parents; mutual confi- 
dence; good physical health; adequate 
food, clothes, and shelter. 

The child who develops anxieties 
readily is generally found to have 
parents who are anxious and worried. 
Their anxieties are increased by his 
symptoms and so a vicious circle is 
established. In such a case the best 
procedure to adopt, in so far as it is 
possible, is to try to improve the 
conditions under which the anxious 
child lives, attempting to build up the 
confidence of the parents to restore 
their lost morale, to teach them how to 
live and play. Many of them have a 
sense of guilt if they try to seek enter- 
tainment when unemployed. They 
must learn to feel that if this entertain- 
ment or pleasure can make them feel 
secure it is their duty as parents to 
take advantage of whatever entertain- 
ment the community provides. 

We are not surprised to find that in 
these troubled times the problem of 
anxiety has been a major one. It is the 
cause for referring an increasing num- 
ber of children to our clinic. 






Big as life 
and just 
as natural 


@ Sally’s tanned young figure in the blue of the 
lake . . . all the rich colors of nature are yours 
to capture in your own movies. With your 
watch-fine, compact Filmo “8”, designed for 
color movie-making by the men who make 
Hollywood's finest color cameras, what you see, 
you get! And best of all, your camera uses the 
new, low-cost 8 mm. film—twice as many pic- 
tures per foot. 


Get this FREE booklet —“How to 
Make Inexpensive Personal Movies” 


Our new book on home movie-making is packed 
with pictures showing you how easy, how inex- 
pensive, it is to make personal movies of your 
children—pictures as they grow up—a record 
of priceless value in later years. We will be glad 
to send you your copy—without obligation. 
Just mail the coupon. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
Chicago ¢ New York ¢ Hollywood « London 
Since 1907 the world’s largest manufacturer of precision 
equipment for motion picture studios of Hollywood and 


the world 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1822 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet, “‘How to 
Make Inexpensive Personal Movies.” 
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A P.T. A. HELPS LAUNCH 
A NEW TYPE OF REPORT 
CARD 


Connecticut 


E Executive Committee of the 
Willard School Parent-Teacher 
Association, composed of two faculty 
members and eight parents, after a 
careful consideration of the merits 
of our marking system and the value 
of our formal report cards, formally 
expressed its opinion as follows: 

(1) That it would welcome a change 
in the report cards for grades five to 
eight. 

(2) That the cards in use did not 
conform to the educational philosophy 
under which the school was working. 
The child’s health, general manners, 
social adjustments, and personality 
traits were given no consideration. 

(3) That the marking system 
wrongly assumed that the teachers’ 
judgment could be minutely defined 
as follows: A, A-, B, B-, C, C-, D, D-, 
X. It caused jealousy and bitterness to 
the less capable. Loss of confidence and 
discouragement were apparent after 
the cards went out. The main question 
of the gifted pupils was “How many 
A’s did I get?” 

(4) That the school had as many 
marking systems as it had teachers. 

(5) That in so far as subject titles, 
such as English and Reading, were con- 
cerned, no two parents, children, or 
teachers defined them the same. In 
other words, parents and children had 
to guess what the school and its vari- 
ous teachers meant by English, Citi- 
zenship, Reading, and the rest of the 
titles on the card. 

The principal and teachers held 
many conferences to set up definite 
educational standards or goals in the 
various subjects, personality traits, 
and work habits, as follows: 

Health—Cares for body, has good 
posture, keeps surroundings neat, has 
knowledge of hygiene, practices habits 
of safety, maintains daily attendance. 

Citizenship—lIs reliable, is courteous, 
works well with others, shows self- 
control, is obedient, is careful of prop- 
erty, is prompt, shows school spirit, 
respects rights of others. 

Work Habits—Does not give up 
easily, is self-reliant, does not waste 
time, does careful work, exercises best 
efforts, comes to class well prepared 
day by day. 

Physical Education—General inter- 
est, knowledge of games, playing skill, 
sportsmanship. 
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Art—Interest in subject, skill, orig- 
inality, appreciation of the beautiful. 

Music—Interest, knowledge of mu- 
sic theory, quality of voice, pitch of 
voice. 

Arithmetic — Correctly 
and solves problems, 
damental skills. 

English—Ability to make effective 
oral presentations of ideas, adequate 
vocabulary, clarity of written thought, 
has clear and distinct speech, uses cor- 
rect grammar and English form. 

Penmanship—Always writes neatly, 
writes at reasonable rate of speed, al- 
ways writes legibly. 

Reading—Reads_ voluntarily for 
pleasure and information, reads widely 
for pleasure and information, masters 
mechanics, appreciates good books, 
knows how to use dictionary, reference 
books, tables of contents. 

Social Studies—Takes active part in 
discussions, has knowledge of subject, 
justifies opinion by data, uses refer- 
ence materials. 

Spelling—Has mastered basic spell- 
ing words; when in doubt of spelling, 
uses dictionary; written work free 
from spelling errors. 

After the various standards had been 
agreed upon by faculty and super- 
intendent, consideration was given to 
a new marking system. It was finally 
decided to use only two marks, a plus 
(+) anda check (,\/) meaning respec- 
tively “satisfactory” and “improve- 
ment or special attention is needed.” 
Under the new marking system the 
pupil’s progress would be measured 
in terms of his ability and willingness 
rather than in terms of what some 
other child is doing. Furthermore, it 
was decided that there is only one 
standard for each child and that is, 
“Is he doing the best of which he is 
capable?” 

When the new experimental cards 
went home with the pupils a mimeo- 
graph letter explaining briefly some 
fundamental aspects of the cards was 
sent with them. It expressed the hope 
that the parents would take the survey 
cards in the spirit in which they were 
offered—an experiment. It asked the 
parents to test out the idea in Febru- 
ary and April and come to the May 
meeting of the P.T.A. prepared to take 
part in the survey card discussion. 
Many parents as well as teachers made 
valuable contributions. 

The cards were universally accepted 
by pupils, teachers, and parents.— 
STEWART M. PATTERSON, Willard 
School, Stamford. 
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SCHOOL BEAUTIFICATION 
PROJECTS 


Arkansas 


Interest in the program of schoo] 
improvement and beautification to be 
undertaken by parent-teacher associa- 
tions as a part of the Arkansas Cen- 
tennial celebration is growing all over 
the state. During the past few months 
letters from all sections have come to 
the state P.T.A. Centennial chairman 
telling plans and activities along this 
line, and records of the National Youth 
Administration tell an_ interesting 
story. 

In the Camden District, of which Mr, 
Edwin E. Dean is NYA director, the 
following projects of improvement 
have been approved: citywide school 
beautification and landscaping pro- 
gram at Texarkana; terracing and 
landscaping the Buena Vista High 
School grounds; improvement of 
school grounds and athletic field at 
Smackover; landscaping grade school 
grounds at Dumas; a districtwide 
beautification program at McGehee; 
landscaping at Eudora, Lake Village, 
Sparkman, Mineral Springs, Prescott, 
Louann, and El Dorado; and the con- 
struction of playground equipment and 
general beautification at Hamburg. 

Such an outstanding report comes 
from Faulkner county, that details 
must be given. In that county, nurs- 
eries for propagating ornamental 
shrubs from pruning operations have 
been established, the cuttings being 
first placed in a hotbed until calloused, 
and then set in the nurseries which 
have been built in nine rural communi- 
ties. Walks of flagstone or gravel are 
being built around these nurseries. 

Ninety-five NYA workers are em- 
ployed in the county, and these work- 
ers have rooted 3,000 evergreens; dug 
and transplanted 250 native holly 
trees; set 4,000 evergreen cuttings in 
cold frames; dug and transplanted 50 
redbud and dogwood trees; transplant- 
ed 150 other native trees; bedded 60,000 
ornamental shrub cuttings; cleaned 13 
school grounds; cleared two acres for 
nursery sites; dug and heeled 8,000 
rooted shrubs; planted 3,000 ornamen- 
tal shrubs and laid 100 yards of rock 
wall.—MkRs. CurTIs Stout, State Cen- 
tennial Chairman, P.T.A., in the Jour- 
nal of Arkansas Education, A pril, 1936. 


Illinois 


Fairchild P.T.A. received from the 
Danville Council of Parent-Teacher 
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associations its share of a School 
Beautiful Fund which had been created 
py the council. The school ground of 
Fairchild was a barren place covered 
with cinders and it was realized that 
quite a sum of money was needed. A 
play was given which raised $100. A 
father acted as foreman when the 
peautification project was begun in 
September, and volunteer workers 
were enlisted from among the fathers 
of the association. 

The ground to the north and east of 
the building was filled with rich black 
dirt. Then an eighteen-inch retaining 
wall was built along the fill and an 
ornamental wire fence erected on top 
of the wall. When that was completed, 
the new grounds were sown in grass. 

This work drew the attention of the 
Danville Garden Club, and a woman 
prominent in our city’s clubs and char- 
ity organizations donated a supply of 
shrubbery. The Garden Club gave two 
fir trees which were planted on each 
side of the main entrance. The money 
received from the Danville Council was 
used to purchase six poplars which 
were planted along the front of the 
school building. 

The men worked approximately 733 
hours which was figured at relief wage 
scale and amounted to $293.20. Mate- 
rials cost $75, the shrubbery and trees, 
approximately $200, thus making the 
monetary value of the total project 
$568.20. 

The mothers of the group did their 
part too. Each day the men worked, 
the mothers gathered at the school 
to serve them a hot lunch. Most of 
the food was donated by merchants 
who were interested in the work; the 
rest was contributed by members of 
the Fairchild P.T.A. 

Not only has the school a lovely bit 
of landscaping, but the cooperative 
spirit that was shown in this project 
has continued all through the year. 
The fathers are very much interested 
in the organization, and every alter- 
nate meeting is held at night so that 
they will be able to attend. The chil- 
dren of the school take great pride 
in the improvement and the patrol 
boys keep the inclosure free from 
papers and litter which blow in about 
the trees and shrubbery. 

The Fairchild P.T.A. members feel 
that this project is not finished but that 
they have only begun something that 
can be added to, every year.—Adapted 
from THE BULLETIN OF ILLINOIS CON- 
GRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, April, 
1936. 


PERSONAL CALLS TRIPLE 
MEMBERSHIP 
Alabama 
Lowering the annual dues from fifty 
cents to twenty-five cents a year in 
order that more parents might be able 
to join was one of the devices used to 
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triple the membership in the Minnie 
Holman Parent-Teacher Association. 

Personal calls were made at the 
homes of all school children to invite 
parents to become members. Each 
person who set out to secure members 
first became thoroughly familiar with 
the purposes and ideals of the parent- 
teacher association, so that she could 
talk intelligently as to why a parent 
should become a member of this organ- 
ization. For parents who actually were 
financially unable to pay dues, a small 
fund was set aside. Of course, much 
wisdom and great tact were required 
to choose the parent who truly could 
not afford to pay the twenty-five cents, 
and to convince him that we were anx- 
ious to acquire his moral support, 
even though he was unable to give the 
financial support. There were very few 
cases where it was necessary to draw 
on the fund. 

The preceding year, 120 parents had 
paid a part of their fifty-cent dues, the 
custom being to pay twenty-five cents 
in the fall, and an additional quarter 
at the first of the new semester in 


February. But only 81 completed the | 


full amount of fifty cents by the end 
of the year. The report which this 
year’s Membership committee gave 





was 248 paid memberships by October | 


15, 1935. 


Wide publicity was given to the 


meetings. 
nounced over the radio, on the after- 
noon preceding the regular meeting. 
In addition to this, posters were used 
to arouse interest, and each child car- 
ried home to his parents an invitation 
to the meeting. The business meeting 
was shortened to thirty minutes, by 
means of a P.T.A. News Sheet, pub- 
lished by the publicity committee, 
which contained reports of the work 


Each meeting was an-| 





accomplished during the month by 
each of the fifteen committees.—MRs. | 


E. F. GOCHENOUR, Publicity Chairman, 


Minnie Holman P.T.A., Birmingham. | 


WINTER SPORTS AIDED BY P.T.A. | 


Minnesota 


Through labor provided by WPA 
funds, Bear River P.T.A. erected a 
snow-slide and skating rink for pupils 
during the winter months. Both were 
placed on the south side of the build- 
ing. Cardboard boxes were in great de- 
mand as the youngsters used slabs of 
them to sit or stand on. The cardboard 
was very safe, too, as no fingers or 
parts of the body could get pinched, 
cut, or hurt. The children developed re- 
markable skill in sliding down the 
slide, as evidenced at the ‘Winter 
Frolic” in February, when prizes were 
awarded fcr gracefulness, distance, 
and good sportsmanship. Skates and 
sleds were prohibited on the slides at 
all times. Wide steps led up to the 
eight-foot elevation which sloped off 
to a fourteen-foot slide. 











DON'T SKIMP 


HERE! 


AVE yourself hours of kitchen 
time— but don’t skimp on baby’s 
food! Give him the best. He deserves 
it! Give him foods adequate in nutri- 
tional value. Give him foods that 
taste better. Give him Heinz Strained 
Foods—foods of the same high 
quality that you yourself prefer! 
Time and again, in actual tests, small 
babies have shown decided prefer- 
ence for Heinz Strained Foods. They 
like the “garden fresh” flavor. See 
if your baby doesn’t prefer Heinz. 
The taste is appetizing—the color 
rich and natural. All the wholesome 
goodness is cooked in — never 
cooked out. 


Remember your baby needs the valu- 
able vitamin and mineral substances 
these foods contain. Heinz Strained 
Foods costno morethan other brands 
—yet they bear two famous Seals of 
Quality: the Heinz 57 Seal and the 
Seal of ——— “3 
the American Medica PEERY; 
Association’s Commit- aR) 
tee on Foods! You ASSN. 
can depend on Heinz . 
quality. Demand it. 







HEINZ "rooos" 


5. Carrots. 6. Beets. 7. Prunes. 8. Cereal. 
9. Tomatoes. 10. Apricotsand Apple Sauce. 








PERFECT BALANCE 


SE: for 
Tempting 





THERE’s a new thrill in Kellogg’s 
PEP 30% Bran Flakes. Kellogg has 
found the perfect balance of bran 
and wheat. Just right for flavor. 
Crispness. Nourishment. For mildly 
laxative effect. 


Eager appetites like this crisp, 
wholesome cereal. 
Buy a package 
from your grocer. 
Ready to eat with 
milk or cream. 
Made by Kellogg | 90*8Ray 
in Battle Creek. 
























What Do You Think? 


The following questions are taken 
up in this issue of the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. To verify 
your answers, turn to the pages whose 
numbers are given in italics following 
the questions. 


1. What are some of the causes of 
children’s fears? 9. 


2. What can parents do to cure their 
children of having these fears? 9. 


3. What are some of the advantages 
of children’s studying music in groups 
or classes in addition to taking private 
lessons? 11, 33. 


4. How may we correct a child of 
speaking frankly to the point of rude- 
ness? 12. 


5. What are four causes of anemia? 
14. 

6. How is science now dealing with 
them? 14. 

7. What are good art materials to 
furnish a young child? 15. 


8. What is the home’s responsibility 
for developing a child’s character? 16. 


9. What are some of the things 
young people want from the world to- 
day? 38-40. 
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The skating rink did not meet with 
the popularity the slide did, perhaps 
because skates were lacking and be- 
cause our enrolment consists of the 
first eight grades. The rink was used 
by the young people’s group of the 
community and at the “Winter Frolic” 
was popular for both broomball and 
hockey. 

This year our P.T.A. succeeded in 
purchasing a 16mm. silent movie pro- 
jector for visual education. The class- 
room reels are to be selected by our 
teachers and a committee of the 
P.T.A. will select the feature. All our 
school children will be admitted free. 

We also added a permanent fireplace 
to our equipment this year. All of our 
projects have been financed through 
dances and home talent plays. The 
latter have met with great approval. 
—Mkrs. E. E. PRIXLEY, JR., President, 
Bear River Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, Bear River. 


LOCAL BROADCASTS AID 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Idaho 


For the third year a weekly pro- 
gram, known as the “Teachers’ Broad- 
cast,” is being sponsored by the par- 
ent-teacher association of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, made possible through the 
donation of one half-hour period a 
week during the school year by the 
local station, KTFT. 

The programs are directed along 
general parent-teacher lines and have 
included such topics as safety, recrea- 
tion, international relations, legisla- 
tion, delinquency, motion pictures, art, 
health, preschool child, and adult edu- 
cation. They are called “Teachers’ 
Broadcasts” because the subject mat- 
ter is presented by the teachers, both 
of the grades and the high school. 

Programs conclude with broadcasts 
on parent education. Study group 
members listen to these talks and use 
the subject matter for discussion in 
subsequent meetings. The association 
encourages the forming of other lis- 
tening groups for this purpose. 

Once a month the local newspaper 
gives the broadcasts publicity, naming 
the speakers and their topics. Outside 
associations within fifty miles of Twin 
Falls have appeared on the programs. 
A part of each half-hour is devoted to 
a musical program.—LUELLA F. NEIL- 
SEN, Twin Falls Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, Twin Falls. 


Connecticut 


The “Italian Civic Project” radio 
broadcasts presented under the aus- 
pices of the Connecticut Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, through the 
courtesy of station WICC, endeavored 
to present parent education and child 
psychology in Italian for the Italians 
of the state of Connecticut. 

It originated in the spring of 1935, 





sponsored by the Bridgeport City 
Council of Parents and Teachers, ang 
met with such response that the Con- 
necticut Congress consented to finance 
the programs as a state project. 

Prominent educators and specialists 
have contributed to the project’s suc. 
cess. 

Mrs. George Catandella, director of 
the “Italian Civic Project,” continues 
with new arrangements for another 
large series of broadcasts for the 
Italians of Hartford and Waterbury, 
-—CON NECTICUT CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, Italian Civic Project, 
224 French Street, Bridgeport. 


INDIAN UNITS EFFECTIVE 
South Dakota 


“We point with pride” to the con- 
structive P.T.A. work being done 
among the Sioux Indians in District 4. 
We quote Mrs. W. F. Echelberger, 
president of the district: 

“This is the second year that Mr. 
Wilbur Miller, teacher of Ring Thun- 
der Day School, near Mission, S. D., 
has had a P.T.A. He and his wife are 
the only white members, but they have 
an average attendance of seventy adult 
Indians. The Indians plan and conduct 
the meetings and have taken a very 
active part in the school since the 
P.T.A. was started. Sending their chil- 
dren to school was a new idea to most 
of the parents in that community, but 
they not only insist that they go to 
school but see that they are good while 
there. Mr. Miller says that he could 
not conduct the school without the 
P.T.A. and the help that it has given 
him.” 

We also quote Mr. George Keller, 
teacher of Soldier Creek Day School, 
near Rosebud: 

“We have regular meetings every 
four weeks. The chairman and secre- 
tary are both Indians and conduct the 
meetings very well. We have elected 
four committees to do needed com- 
munity work and to have charge of the 
programs. These are Health Education, 
Home Improvement, Industry, and Re- 
sources. 

“The last meeting was in the hands 
of the Health committee. Before the 
meeting, this committee made a survey 
of the community. They visited the 
homes, made a list of the sick persons 
in each, and gave advice for more sani- 
tary living. At the meeting, Moses 
Blue Horse, the committee chairman, 
gave a talk and demonstration. He is 
an arrested case of tuberculosis and 
has spent four years at sanitariums. 
He had a bed made up with clean linen, 
also a table, tray, and some examples 
of good food to illustrate his talk. The 
Indian people are skeptical of sani- 
tariums. However, I am sure that his 
talk did a great deal of good. 

“Another member of the committee 
gave a talk on the value of cleanliness. 
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These talks were in the native tongue 
and were translated into English by 
the president, Mr. Sam Yellow Cloud. 

“we have had about sixty persons at 
the last two meetings. Such organiza- 
tions serve a great purpose.” 

New units are being organized con- 
tinuously in this district as the effec- 
tiveness of the P.T.A. becomes known. 
_S§oUTH DAKOTA PARENT-TEACHER, 
April, 1936. 


CONGRESS 
COMMENTS 





Mirs. B. F. Langworthy, President of | 
the National Congress of Parents and | 
Teachers, and Dr. William H. Bristow, | 
General Secretary, participated in the 
Conference on Community Organiza- | 
tion of Parent Education, May 23-24, | 
p.T. A. REDWOOD RECREATION Washington, D. C. 

- PARK | 






California 


Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, First Vice-| ill 
President, will conduct a short parent- | 
teacher course at the University of Ten- | 
nessee at Knoxville this summer. | 


Less than a year and a half ago a 
Redwood Park for Twenty-Second 
District was but a dream. Coming as 
an inspiration to a member of a Fair 
Booth Decorating Committee, while 
engaged in gathering oak branches 
and acorns for use in decoration of 
the P.T.A. booth for the annual Hum- 


Parent-Teacher Day at Chautauqua | 
has been definitely set for August 13, | 
1936. A program similar to that of other | 
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poldt County Fair, the idea grew 
rapidly. Twenty-Second District was 
already actively engaged in urging 
preservation of the redwood forests. 
The interest and cooperation of the 
entire district was immediately gained 
and, with the addition of two members, 
a Fair Booth Committee became a 
Park Committee. 

With but a few short months of 
tireless effort, that dream is today a 
reality and the first P.T.A. Redwood 
Recreation Park has been secured by 
Twenty-Second District. 

Ideally situated a few miles south 
of the little lumber town of Scotia, the 
park has as its northern boundary the 
Eel River which is famous for its sal- 
mon fishing. The park is easily acces- 
sible by the equally famous scenic 
Redwood Highway which forms an 
eastern boundary, while the fresh cold 
waters of Twin Creeks tumble down 
through a rocky gorge, fringed with 
wild currant and rhododendron bushes, 
forming a natural boundary on the 
west. Twenty-seven acres of the mag- 
nificent monarchs of the forest, the 
giant redwoods, are contained in the 
tract, with open glades and sunny 
slopes scattered throughout. 

Fishing, swimming and camping 
will head the list of outdoor sports to 
be promoted at the park when the dis- 
trict completes present plans for im- 
provements to provide comfortable 
facilities for recreation of this type. 

True to traditional western hospital- 
ity, Twenty-Second District will open 
the park, not alone to its members, 
their families and friends in the dis- 
trict, but to every parent-teacher mem- 
ber throughout the state and nation, 


years is being prepared. Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy will speak at the evening 
session on “Education for Life or for 
College.” 


The National Congress of Parents 


and Teachers will hold a Parent-Teach- | 


er Section meeting on Monday after- 
noon, June 29, during the National Ed- 
ucation Association convention at Port- 
land, Oregon, June 28-July 2. 


Mrs. M. D. Wilkinson, chairman of | 


the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
had charge of a magazine exhibit at the 


Inland Empire Education Association | 


convention at Spokane, April 8-10. Mrs. 


John E. Hayes, Idaho president, was a | 
featured speaker. Twenty-four hundred | 


delegates attended the convention. 
Mrs. Wilkinson spoke at the state 
convention of the Idaho Congress, April 
15-17, Coeur d’Alene, and conducted a 
Parent-Teacher Institute at Bishop Col- 
lege, Marshall, Texas, April 22-23. Mrs. 
Charles D. Center, president of the 


Georgia Congress, and chairman of Spe- 


cial Committee on Colored Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, also attended 
this institute. 


Dr. William H. Bristow, General Sec- | 
retary, will represent the National Con- | 


gress of Parents and Teachers at the | 
Summer Parent-Teacher Institute at | 
Emory and Henry College, Virginia, | 


July 8-10, and at the Institute of Public 
Affairs, sponsored by the University of 
Virginia, July 13-15. 


The annual Parent-Teacher Institute 


will be held at the University of North | 


Carolina at Chapel Hill, August 3-7. 
This institute will be conducted by state 
Congress leaders. 


Tortet odors are a sign of insanitation. 
Germs are breeding there. You must take 
extra sanitary precautions in hot weather. 
Keep the toilet bowl spotlessly clean and 
safe with Sani-Flush. Save yourself unneces- 
sary scrubbing and scouring. 

Just sprinkle a little of this odorless 
powder in the bowl. (Follow directions on 
the can.) Flush the toilet and the job is 
done. Spots and stains vanish. The porce- 
lain glistens like new. The concealed trap, 
under the toilet, is purified and safe. Sani- 
Flush is quick and thorough . . . cannot 
injure plumbing. It is also effective for clean- 
ing automobile radiators (directions on can). 
Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, and five- 
and-ten-cent stores—25 and 10 cent sizes. 
The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 





Sani-Flush 


CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 








Coming in August 


Why Boys Leave Home 
by Mary Francis 

In a frank interview with the author, 

Charles B. Hahn, who has had years of 

experience working with boys, tells of 

some of the reasons for maladjustments 

and how they may be remedied. 


* 
Reading Between the 


Lines 
by Helen D. Stout 
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" . eS A study of papers written by sixth 

Ww. isi > } grade children gives some insight into 

ae pets the great papyreuns “* Oe Miss Alice Sowers, Specialist in developing traits of character and helps 
west, the Redwood Empire.—Mkrs. ’ 


us to see growing appreciations of 
beauty. You will enjoy reading what 
these children have written, as well as 
what their progressive teacher has to 
say about their compositions. 


Parent Education, National Congress | 
of Parents and Teachers, spoke at the | 
tenth anniversary celebration of the | 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion in New York, May 19. Her subject > 
was “Integration of Child Education | 

and Parent Education.” 


WALTER A. LEWIS, Sixth Vice-Presi- 
dent, Twenty-Second District of the 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and member of Redwood 
Park Committee, Rio Dell. 
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FILM 
by Edgar Dale 


Films suitable for children are still 
greatly in the minority. An article in 
the International Journal of Religious 
Education for April reports that of the 
346 films evaluated in the Journal in 
1935, only 30, or 9 per cent, were 
thought to be good for children; 75, or 
22 per cent, were considered doubtful; 
while 241, or 70 per cent, were judged 
poor. “Poor” ratings, in other words, 
appear eight times as frequently as 
“good” in the children’s age-group, the 
percentage of “‘poor” films being more 
than twice that of films classified either 
as “good” or as “fair or of doubtful 
value.” The evaluations are those of 
the National Film Estimate Service. 


An outstanding development in film 
reviews is offered by the Motion Pic- 
ture Review Digests, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York. Each week 
critical reviews of scores of current 
motion pictures are presented. Some 
notion of the scope of this cumulative 
service may be gained from the issue 
of March 30 which contains up to twen- 
ty-five reviews on each of 389 different 
pictures. The subscription rate for in- 
dividuals—not libraries—is $4 a year. 


Proof that people will flock to see a 
dramatic, well-made educational film 
is offered by the attendance record of 
Contacts—a picture that describes the 
progress and treatment of tuberculosis. 
In Buffalo alone, Contacts has been ex- 
hibited 114 times to 35,000 individuals. 
The film was made at the University 
of Minnesota under the direction of 
Robert Kissack. “At first,” remarks 
Robert W. Osborn in the Bulletin of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 
“we hesitated to show Contacts before 
elementary school children. Teachers 
and principals, however, decided other- 
wise. They state that impressions 
gained at this early age of the modern 
weapons to fight tuberculosis are ex- 
ceedingly desirable. . . . The medical 
profession approves heartily.” 


“Motion pictures are a genuine edu- 
cational institution; not educational in 
the restricted and conventional sense 
of supplying to the adolescent some de- 
tached bit of knowledge .. . but educa- 
tional in the truer sense of actually in- 
troducing him to and acquainting him 
with a type of life which has immedi- 
ate, practical and momentous signifi- 
cance. In a genuine sense, motion 
pictures define his réle, elicit and direct 
his impulses, and provide substance for 
his emotions and ideas. Their modes of 
life are likely to carry an authority and 
sanction which make them formative 
of codes of living.” HERBERT BLUMER. 
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THE BLOCK BOOKING BILL 
by 


Samuel B. 


HIS is a report from the front on 

the Neely-Pettengill Block Book- 
ing Bill. Recently Senator Neely’s 
subcommittee reported the bill favor- 
ably and without amendment to the 
full Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. The House subcommittee, 
headed by myself, has not yet acted, 
due to many unavoidable delays. 

Since the hearings on the Pettengill 
bill were concluded an interesting de- 
velopment has been the publication 
of a study on the motion picture in- 
dustry by the Industry Studies Sec- 
tion of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration, based in part upon the ex- 
perience gained under the motion pic- 
ture code of the NRA. 

This study treats the block booking 
evil. at some length, stating that it 
“is, if not the most complicated, at 
least the most controversial problem 
troubling the motion picture industry,” 
and points out that during eleven 
years the Federal Trade Commission 
collected some 17,000 pages of testi- 
mony and 15,000 pages of exhibits 
with regard to the practice. (Pity the 
busy Congressman! ) 

Without making specific recommen- 
dations with reference to block book- 
ing, the study recommends that a Fed- 
eral Motion Picture Commission be 
appointed among whose duties would 
be that of “seeing that satisfactory 
standards be maintained with regard 
to all films entering interstate com- 
merce.” 

This recommendation will please 
some and displease others. It is very 
close to federal censorship which 
would be strongly resisted by the in- 
dustry as well as by many large groups 
of public spirited citizens. While the 
Pettengill bill leaves the question of 
governmental censorship strictly to 
the states and municipalities and ad- 
dresses itself entirely to the evil of 
compulsory block booking of films in 
interstate commerce, Father Joseph 
A. Daly, a witness before our com- 


Pettengill 


mittee, speaking for the Episcopal 
Committee on Motion Pictures, of the 
Roman Catholic Church, argued 
against the Pettengill bill, not in de. 
fense of the “forced acceptance” of 
pictures, which he condemned, but 
on the ground that “one law may lead 
to another” and that the end might be 
a federal bureaucracy’ acting under 
political pressure as a “final court of 
morals for motion pictures.” (In pass- 
ing let me say that for practical and 
other reasons I have never favored 
federal censorship. ) 

It should be pointed out that there 
are many Catholics, whose clerical and 
lay leadership have given such a splen- 
did service in their campaign for better 
pictures through the Legion of De- 
cency, who are distinctly in favor of 
the Pettengill bilf and do not fear that 
it would lead to federal censorship. 
Among them are the Catholic Daugh- 
ters of America, who have written and 
telegraphed from all over the United 
States in favor of the bill. 

And while we are speaking of recent 
developments it is worthy of note that 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI, under date 
of April 22, is reported by the press as 
saying to the International Motion 
Picture Congress meeting at Rome: 
“Extended control of moving pictures 
is a necessity.” 

Another development since the con- 
clusion of the hearings is the filing of 
a brief on the constitutionality of the 
bill, prepared by Professor Noel T. 
Dowling of Columbia University, in 
behalf of the National Motion Picture 
Research Council, of which Ray 
Lyman Wilbur is president. 

As stated, this is a progress report 
and not an argument for the bill. My 
interest in the bill is well known. I 
shall press forward toward some prac- 
tical Federal legislation to make more 
effective the public opinion of the na- 
tion as exemplified by the splendid 
citizenship in the parent-teacher as- 
sociations. 





BULLETIN BOARD 








June 28-July 2—National Education Association Convention, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


July 6-9—Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association, Seattle, Washington. 


July 31-August 14—Seventh World Conference of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship, Cheltenham, England. 


August 31-September 7—First World Congress of Youth, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 
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BOOKSHELF 


by 


OHN W. STUDEBAKER, before 

he became United States Com- 
missioner of Education, organized and 
conducted the Des Moines Forums, the 
first attempt in a large American city 
to educate an entire community in re- 
gard to public affairs. Dr. Studebaker, 
wholly committed to the community 
forum as a means of adult education 
and the creation of intelligent voters, 
now advocates the wide extension of 
the forum as a part of local school 
systems. His plan is set forth in his 
pook, PLAIN TALK (Washington: Na- 
tional Home Library Foundation. 25 
cents). 

Democracy has been discarded by 
large sections of the world; America’s 
part is to show democracy in good 
working order. Dr. Studebaker does 
not see an armed advance about to 
destroy our existing form of govern- 
ment, but rather a possible slow in- 
anition, if democracy fails to function 
satisfactorily. It functions unsatisfac- 
torily when voters do not exercise their 
franchise intelligently. So he would 
wage a war on civic illiteracy by hav- 
ing a regular schedule of meetings for 
discussion in school buildings, acces- 
sible to the entire neighborhood, under 
trained leadership and public school 
management, with federal aid. Occa- 
sional larger meetings could supple- 
ment those of the smaller groups. 
Essentials are real issues or problems 
for discussion; a chance for both sides 
to be heard, freedom of speech, cap- 
able leaders, and an avoidance of in- 
doctrination. 
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A NEW FAMILY TEXT 


FAMILY BEHAVIOR, by Bess V. Cun- 
ningham (Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
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ders Co. $2.75), is advertised as a text- 
book for college students in a course 


on the family. It fulfills its prime ob- | 


jective admirably in that it is calcu- 
lated to bring the study of family re- 
lationships within the range of young 
people’s observation and experience 
and make it seem important to them. 
Its recommendation to men and wom- 
en who want to make the world bet- 
ter is that it educates older adolescents 
and young adults who will be the 
heads of the families of the future. Its 





recommendation to the young people | 


themselves is that it deals with prob- 
lems that they are facing at present. 
Much stress is placed where it should 
be: on how to live now, on mental 
hygiene, and on the nurture of per- 
sonalities. The educating influence, for 
good or ill, of all contacts and relation- 
ships, especially of those in the family, 
is emphasized. 

The treatment is alive and concrete, 
less scientific than human in phrase- 
ology, and lightened by quotations 
that have literary charm as well as 
psychological value. Provided with 
reference lists and topics for discus- 
sion, it is well suited for use by indi- 
viduals and as supplementary reading 
in parent-teacher study groups. 


A NOVEL APPROACH 


Ridicule is the most effective weapon 





against evils of society. When war is | 


made absurd the dove of peace may 
find more solid footing. A step in the 
right direction, a boyish handspring 


Leslie W. Lee did the sketches 
for Children of Banana Land, 


by Millicent Humason Lee 
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Education, Crime 
& Social Progress 


By Wm. C. Bagley, Professor of Education, 

Columbia University 
The author finds that America is facing a 
new test of its educational system, calling for a 
timely inquiry into the elements of weakness 
in American education. The chief theme of 
the book is the conflict between older concep- 
tions of discipline and the modern doctrine of 
individual freedom both as an end product 
and as a means in the development of the 
child. Liberal use is made of statistical ma- 
terial relative to crime, divorce, and educa- 
tion. $1.20 


Fads and Fallacies 
In Present-Day 
Education 


By H. E. Buchholz, Editor of Educational 

Administration and Supervision 
A criticism in lively vein of some of the aims, 
methods, and attitudes in our American edu- 
cational life and thought and practice, with a 
dissenting “foreword” by Professor William 
C. Bagley. Subjects such as the following are 
treated: leadership in education; the cost of 
education and the expenditure of moneys, wise 
and otherwise; the curriculum; the feminiza- 
tion of public education; and the sampling of 
textbooks. $1.50 
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THE MACMILLAN CO. 
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Cup art... 
THE 
DISCOVERY 
OF 
PROF. 
FRANK CIZEK 


Dr. Wilhelm Viola, Secretary 
General of the Austrian Junior 
Red Cross, Vienna, intends to 
publish a book with the above 
title. It will contain about forty 
pages of text in English in ad- 
dition to sixteen colored and 
sixteen black and white repro- 
ductions of work done by chil- 
dren from three to fifteen years 
of age in Professor Cizek’s 
classes. The prices after pub- 
lication will be $2, but those who 
subscribe immediately can ob- 
tain the book for $1.50 plus 30 
cents for postage. A hundred 
subscriptions have already been 
received but it will be necessary 
to secure at least five hundred 
more before the book can be 
printed. 


Write 
AUSTRIAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


Marxergasse 2 
Vienna 111, Austria 
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Stamp of Merit 


The appearance of an ad- 
vertisement in the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE is 
in itself a stamp of merit. 
In accepting advertising the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE considers the relia- 
bility of the product, the repu- 
tation of the firm advertising, 
and the appropriateness of its 
appeal to the readers. If there 
is the slightest doubt about any 
product or company a careful 
investigation is made before 
the advertisement is accepted. 

We want our readers to feel 
they can rely with confidence 
upon the entire contents of the 
magazine including the adver- 
tising. 

Listed below are.the firms 
advertising in this issue. While 
every precaution is taken to 
insure accuracy, we cannot 
guarantee against the possi- 
bility of an occasional change 
or omission in the preparation 
of this index. 


American Can Company..2nd Cover 


Bell & Howell Company............ 41 
Harold H. Clapp, Ince................. 33 
Gerber Products Company .... 39 
Heinz Soups—H. J. Heinz 
COIN. acsveccccsccsosinnssnied 4th Cover 
Heinz Strained Foods—H. J. 
Heinz Company...................... 43 


Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies— 
W. K. Kellogg of Battle 
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perhaps, is the movement hilariously 
introduced at Princeton by “the Vet- 
erans of Future Wars.” Newspapers 
gave large space to that organization 
which demanded with mock serious- 
ness that its members, likely, unless 
conditions changed, to be the veterans 
of the next war, receive their pensions 
and bonuses now while they could 
enjoy them. The project is described 
in full by Lewis J. Gorin, National 
Commander of the Veterans of Fu- 
ture Wars, in a small book called 
PATRIOTISM PREPAID (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott. $1). It is derisive, 
ingenious, somewhat sophomoric 
(though written by a senior), and 









Another sketch from Children of Banana Land 


points the barb of ridicule at an in- 
stitution that has been argued against, 
wept about, anathematized, but rarely 
laughed at. 


USEFUL PAMPHLETS 


SIGNIFICANT PROGRAMS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, by Ellen C. Lombard, is a pub- 
lication of the United States Office of 
Education (Washington: Superinten- 
dent of Documents. 5 cents). Its pur- 
pose is to find out the objectives, prac- 
tices, problems, and programs in suc- 
cessful high school parent-teacher as- 
sociations, and answer the questions 
of principals and other leaders. About 
120 schools are represented in the data 
collected. Associations report that 
their most pressing problem is to 
create parent interest and satisfy par- 
ent needs. A necessity for able leaders 
is clearly indicated. Some associations 
have been formed in high schools with 
the assumption that the working plan 
useful in elementary schools would be 
successful in high schools. This as- 
sumption has not proved to be true. 

The Children’s Theatre Department 
of the Association of Junior Leagues 
of America (Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City) has prepared a mimeo- 
graphed catalogue, MANUSCRIPT PLAYS 
ON FILE, LIST OF PUBLISHED PLAYS, 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON PLAY 
PRODUCTION, with information about 
the acting time of each play, number 
of characters, royalty, terms for rental 
or price, etc. Though this is primarily 
a service for the Junior League groups, 
copies are available to the general 
public as long as they last, at 50 cents 
a copy. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


THE SEA SCOUTS OF BIRCH-BARK 
ISLAND (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2) is a successor to Rupert Sar- 
gent Holland’s Boy Scouts of Birch- 


Bark Island. It tells about the same 
gay and capable trio of lads, grown to 
Sea Scout age and ready to take qa 
chance to ship for a year between high 
school and college on a fur-trading — 
steamship in Hudson Bay. Their ex- © 
perience in the North with Eskimos, 
seals, dog teams, and company air- 
planes, their cheerfulness and re- 
sourcefulness make good Scout read- 
ing. 
eee 


On the other hand, CHILDREN OF 
BANANA LAND, by Millicent Humason 
Lee (New York: T. Y. Crowell Co. 
$2), belongs to the South, to a junglein 
Honduras. Here lived Benito and Lola, 
two Indian children, with their uncle 
and aunt. The story tells all about rais- 
ing bananas. The uncle cleared a little 
farm and planted banana “bits,” or 
roots. He cut down the underbrush, 
tended the young shoots and rapidly 
growing banana plants, lost his first 
crop in a hurricane, but sold every © 
bunch of the next one when the river- 
boat came to the market town. The fine 
illustrations are by Leslie W. Lee. Mr, — 
and Mrs. Lee are well acquainted 
with the plant and animal life of the 
Central American jungle. 


FLOWER FOLK, by Annie Guthrie 
Bicknell, with illustrations by Martina 
Grenwis (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50), contains garden lore ex- 
pressed in verse, and beautifully col- 
ored reproductions of more than a hun- 
dred favorites. With the garden lore 
goes a good deal of fantasy which 
might perhaps have yielded place to 
still more real information about the 
flowers without lessening a child’s in- 
terest. At any rate he can get from the 
book a correct impression of the way 
each flower looks and something about 
its behavior, and a sense of its loveli- 
ness. 
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